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A COMPLETE LIST 
OF THE 


POPULAR “PANSY” BOOKS. 


No writer has achieved a more enviable reputation than ‘ Pansy. 


” 


matural spirit, breathed through all her writings, ennovles the mind—making the manly more strong and the woman- 


Qy more true. 


A New Graft on the Family Tree. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
This story moves you alternately to laughter and tears, 
while it is so brimful of the sweetness of Evangelical re- 
figion, that its influence cannot fail to be beneficent. 


Bernie’s White Chicken. 

To which is added “‘The Diamond Bracelet.”’ 

prize missionary story. 
Chaatanqua Girls at Home (The). 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

‘=This sequel to ‘‘ Four Girls at Chautauqua,”’ shows 
Most interestingly the ‘‘ Four Girls’’ exemplifying re- 
ligion in Christian life and work at home. 
Cunning Workmen. 


12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 
A story of rare interest and value to all interested in 
Sabbath-school work. 


Christmas Time (A). 
Handsom vers. 
au Wihesthated Christmas story. 
Divers Women. 


By Pansy and Mrs. Livincston. 12mo, $1.50. 
Docia’s Journal ; 
OR, GOD IS LOVE. 
Dr. Deane’s Way, 


AND OTHER STORIES. By Fave Huntincton 
and Pansy. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 
The authors’ names are a sufficient guarantee for its 
value and interest. 


Echoing and Re-echoing. 


By Fave HuntincTon. $1.50. 
The great truths spoken by the minister, echoed and 
we-echoed by the people. Character as affected by tru:h, 
vividly and delightfa ly portrayed. 


Ester Ried. . 
t2mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

We stand face t> face with real every-day characters 
and situations, and are shown the actual struggles 
# rough which victorious souls must go to their succes- 
sive and lottier hights, and to their final coronation. 
Four Girls at Chautauqua. 

r2mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
Girl lite and character portrayed with rare power. 


From Different Standpoints. 
iBy Pansy and Faye Huvrincton. 


16mo. 


’ 


T5 cents. 


16mo, 75 cents. 


12mo, illustrated, 


$1.50. 
An impressive and fascinating story. 


Grandpa’s Darlings. 
ramo, illustrated, $1.25. 
Many a “‘darling”’ will be delighted with this charm- 
dng story. It has lessons for both old and young. 


Getting Ahead. 
Very fully illustrated, r2mo, 75 cents. 
Choice stories in large, clear type, for children. 


Household Puzzles. 
12mo, illustrated, $1 so. 
The announcement of a new book ty Pansy is suffi- 
<ient to create a large demand for it. This latest work 
will add to the author's already high reputation. 


Helen Lester. 
“To which is added ‘“‘ Nannie’s Experiment.” 
lustrated, Ps cents. 
A premium was awarded for its style and adaptation 
sto our young people. 


Julia Ried. 
z2mo, illustrated, $1 50. 


There js a wondrous freshness and vitality appearing 
on every e. The insight into character, and the 
power to make it unfold itself through even simple inci- 
dents and brief colloquies, are very noticeable. 


Jessie Wells: 


“OR, HOW TO SAVE THE LOST. 
Equally interesting and practical. 


King’s Daughter (The). 
12mo, illustrated, $1 50. 
As a book for girl. who are just coming forward to take 
the high trusts of life, few belonging to the same class 
-equal this in literary and moral merit. 


Links in Rebecea’s Life. 
z2mo, illustrated, $1 50. 
The heroine, Rebecca, is intensely human, but she is a 
Christian of the best type, and her aspirations and hard 
fought battles inspire enthusiasm in the reader. 


16mo, il- 


16mo, 75 cents. 





Miss Priscilla Hunter and My Daughter 


Susan. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 25. 
The two stories in one volume. 
Modern Proptets. 
By Pans¥ and Faye Huntivcron. 
The cause of p is ined wi 
tact and interest. 
Mrs. Harry Harper’s Awakening. 
12m0, $1 oo. 7 
A missionary story. 
Mrs Deane’s Way. 


By Fave Huntincton, 


$1 50 


rare power, 





12mo, illustrated, $1 25. 


Her style is unique, and the strong, healthy | 


DELIGHTFUL PRESENTS 


FOR 


| 


Your Young Friends 
AND FOR 


THE LITTLE ONES. 


The value and happiness of trusting in God happily 


exemplified. 


Next Things. 


12m0, fully illustrated, $1 oo. 


Pansy’s Picture Book. 
4to, board, $1 50; cloth, $2 oo. 
A new, large and very beautiful picture book. 
clear type, and nearly one hundred illustrations. 


Pansies. 
12mo, illustrated, 75 cents. 
A new book of stories, with numerous illustrations. 


Randolphs (The). 
12m0, illustrated, $1 50 
The characters so interesting in 
again appear in this most welcome volume, 


Ruth Erskine’s Crosses. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $« so. 
It is a recommendation of this book that it is a sequel 
to the story of the “Chautauqua Girls,’’ and exhibits 


I). Lothrop & Co.'s 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Large 


Household Puzzles 


| NOW READY: 


some of the same admirable qualities. Too much cannot | 


be said in praise of the insight it oo into the true way 
of studying and using the Word of God and of the power 
of that word to teach and to comfort. 


Sidney Martin’s Christmas. 
12mo, illustrated, $1 50. 
A charming story-book. 


Six Little Girls. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. 
A story in large print. 


That Boy Bob. 
For young readers. By Fave Huntincton and Pansy. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. 
“That Boy Bob’’ is warm-hearted, affectionate, for- 
etful and full of mischief from top to toe, though not of 
the malicious kind. 


Those Boys. 

By Faye Huntincron. 12mo, illustrated, $1 50. 

A work of absorbing interest, excellent in style, and 
teaching the highest lessons. It is a noble book for the 
older boys. 


Tip Lewis and His Lamp. 
‘ r2mo, illustrated, $1 50. 
A story of school-life for boys. 


Three People. 
12mo, illustrated, $1 50. 

An intensely interesting and effective temperance 
story. 
Teacher’s Helper (The). 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 00. 

Among the topics are ‘“‘Obscure Teaehing,”’ ‘‘Unpre- 
paredness of Teachers,”” “Blackboard Helps,” etc. 

Could this volume be put into the hands of every one 
intrusted with the teaching of children, and its sugges- 
tions carried into practice, the results wouid be surpris- 
ing even to the most experienced of Sunday-school 
workers. 


Two Boys. 
z2mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. 
Ashort story fully illustrated. 


Wise and Otherwise. 
r2mo, illustrated, $1 50. 

Some of the finest character-painting is to be found in 
this book, and the types of Christian life that are set 
forth for approval are of the very truest sort, often beau- 
tifuland touching, but alike free from weak sentimental- 
ism and dogmatic sternness. ; 


What She Said. 


r2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 25. 


The two stories, ‘‘What She Said: and What She | 


Meant,”’ and ‘People Who Haven’t Time and Can’t 
Afford It,”’ are here put into one volume. 

The Little Pansy Series. 

Boards, $3 00; cloth, $4 oo. 


to vols. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR APRIL. 





- BABYLAND, 


FOR APRIL. 


Ready April 1st: 


THE PANSY, 


FOR APRIL. 


For Sunday reading. Weekly, 50 cents a 
year. Edited by Mrs. G. R. ALDEN, author of 
| the Pansy Books. 50 cents a year. 


Little Folks’ Reader, 


FOR APRIL. 
A bright PICTORIAL MONTHLY for 
Home and School. 75 cents a year. 
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HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE ROMANS:—FROM THE DAY OF PENTECOST 
TO THE LEGAL ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, A. D. 33—325. © 


Caius Germanicus Cesar, son of Germanicus, and third of 
the five emperors of the Julian house, succeeded, at the age 
of twenty-five, to the throne made vacant by the death of 
Tiberius. In history heis better known by the nickname 
of CALIGULA, (Little Boots), given to him when a child by 
his father’s soldiers. Frank but licentious, he began his 
reign by the enactment and execution of wise and benefi- 
cent measures. But the brief sunshine was soon followed 
by destructive tornadoes of vieious and insane passion. His 
“fantastic tricks” drew ‘‘tears from angels, and disgust from 
men.” He stooped to fight as a gladiator in the arena,—his 
safety being ensured by the blunted swords of his antago- 
nists,—and to drive chariots in the races of the circus. He 
murdered his. best friends, butchered gladiators in whole 
bands, threw some of the spectators—when there were not 
<riminals enough—to the lions, and expressed the wish that 
the whole Roman people had but one head, that he might 
cut it off at a single blow. An incestuous libertine,—the 
honor of no Roman lady was safe from his lust. His self- 
reliance and extravagance were revealed in magnificent 
architecture of the most useful, and also of the most sense- 
Jess character. Daring and extortionate, he also indulged 
in cynical humor, and when presiding over the Augustan 
Games at Lugdunum, “played the critic on the eloquence 
and poetry of authors, giving the unsuccessful competitors 
the choice of licking out their compositions from the tablets, 
‘or being cast into the Rhone.” He claimed to be a deity 
upon earth. Grotesque when not atrocious, he invested 
himself with the insignia of Jove, and asked a Gaul, who 
smiled at him as he sat in his tribunal, what he thought of 
him. “TI think you a great absurdity,” was the reply. He 
‘was more than an absurdity. He was an insufferable nui- 








sance, and as such was summarily dispatched by Cassius 
Cheerea, a tribune of the Preetorian Guards, whom he had 
outraged by gross and wanton insults, in A. D. 41. 

CLAUDIUS was next proclaimed Emperor by the Przto- 
rian Guards, and was confirmed by the Senate, although 
Cheerea protested against ‘‘the substitution of an idiot for a 
madman.” The ‘‘idiot’’ was fifty years old, weak, timid, the 
butt of practical jokers, the tool of his freedmen,and the 
slave of his wives, of whom the notorious Valeria Messalina 
was the third. Yet, served by able generals, he extended 
the borders of the Roman dominion in Africa, Germany, 
and Britain. More than any of the Czeesars, he wes free 
from illicit indulgences, but was superstitious, drunken, 
and a disgusting glutton. He is entitled to the credit of 
good intentions toward the people,among whom he ex- 
tended the franchise, so that, at the census of 47, the males 
of military age numbered 5,984,072. In 54, the Empress 
Agrippina, in fear for her own life, obtained a potion from a 
woman named Locusta, a professional poisoner, “long reck- 
oned among the instruments of government,” and admin- 
istered it in a dish of mushrooms, of which Claudius ate so 
greedily that he vomited. Agrippina then called in the aid 
of a physician named Xenophon, who thrust a quill full of 
poison down the emperor’s throat, under pretense of reliev- 
ing his sickness. 

NERO, the grandson of Germanicus, next mounted the 
throne. He was only seventeen, and was of coarse, vicious, 
cruel, and sensual] nature. In childhood, his guardian, the 
mother of Messalina, had provided him with a dancer and 
a barber as tutors. After two years of discipleship to such 
masters, he was placed under the tuition of the distinguished 
philosopher Seneca, whom he afterwards condemned to 
death. Seneca made the best of his unpromising pupil, and 
probably dissuaded him from cruelty and flagrant vice, 
while he encouraged the commission of sin in its more re- 
fined and elegant forms. Nero, however, soon threw off all 
restraints, and broke all bounds. When called upon to sign 
his first death-warrant, he is reported to have said:— 
‘“‘Would to God I had never learned to write,’”’ and yet in 
less than two years he poisoned his cousin Britannicus at 
his own table. Notwithstanding his private vices and 
crimes, the first five years of his reign were conspicuous 
for the success of his army against the Parthians, for the ju- 
dicious character of his home government, and “ for the 
care with which he delivered his judgments, after hearing 
the opinions of competent advisers.” 

After this period he deteriorated into a ‘“‘monster of lust 
and cruelty,’’ put his mother, Agrippina, todeath; and, in 
the spirit of monoply, forbade all gladiatorial combats, even 
of condemned criminals. Divorcing his wife, Octavia, he 
married Poppa, who proved to be, on the whole, a congen- 
ial spouse. In 64, the great fire of Rome occurred, and con- 
sumed many of the most interesting monuments of ancient 
Rome, the choicest specimens of Greek art, and much in- 
valuable literature of both nations. Nero looked down upon 
the conflagration from the villaof Mzecenas, and chanted the 
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Sack of Troy to his own lyre. Nothing gave him so much 
pleasure as the spectacle of human misery. The people 
charged him with burning the city, but he denied the crime, 
and imputed it to the Christians, who, as Tacitus affirms, 
‘‘were wrapt in skins of wild beasts, and torn in pieces by 
dogs, or crucified, or set on fire and burnt, when day-light 
ended, as torches by night.”’ 

Nero knew how to protect himself, and did all that could 
be done to mitigate the sufferings of the citizens, and to pro- 
vide for their wants. Rome rapidly rose from her ashes with 
augmented splendor. Theemperor built for himself a mag- 
nificent palace, called the Golden House, which at once be- 
came ‘‘the cage of every unclean bird.’”” The scum and re- 
fuse of the Roman populace were his pampered pets, and 
constituted his real body-guard when outside hisown doors. 
Tnordinately vain, insatiably greedy of applause, supersti- 
tiously addicted to magic, and the most sanguinary and re- 
morseless of tyrants, he at length became intolerable, and 
was driven into a flight that his guards refused to share. 
‘Ts it then so hard to die?’ they tauntingly asked the mis- 
erable coward. When the pursuers brought him to bay, he 
held a dagger to his breast, but had not the courage to drive 
ithome. A slave did thatfor him, just as the commanding 
centurion entered. ‘‘Too late! Is this your fidelity ?’’ were 
Nero’s last words. ;;| He ‘‘expired with a horrid stare upon 
his face.’? Thus perished the last of the Cesars, on the 9th 
of June, 68. 


SYNCHRONOLOGY, A. D. 37—68. 





ROME, JUDBA. BRITAIN. 
Caligula slain, 41. Paul escapes from Damas-| Invasion of Claudius and 
Columella, born in Spain,'cus, and goes to Jerusalem,|his general Plautius, 43. 

leaves twelve books on hus-| 38. | Vespasian, general in 

ndry, 50. Matthew writes his gos-| Britain, 45. 

Claudius poisoned by/pel, 38 or 39. | London feunded by the 
> ma, 54. + | Agrippa receives the gov-/ Romans, 49. 

Sorbulo expels the Par- jernment, 41. Saractacus, a British 
thians, and subdues Arme-| Famine in Judea, 45. king, sent in chains to 
nia, 60. Felix made governor, 5t. | Rome, 51. 

Nero institutes the first] First Council held at Je-| Mona captured by Pau- 
cc persecution of the/rusalem, 52. inus, who massacres the 

hristians, 64. Porcius Festus, governor,| Druids, 58. 

Martyrdom of Paul at/6o. Christianity enters Britain, 
Rome, 66, Paul sent to Rome, 60. ‘ 

Pliny, the writer of natu-| Martyrdom of James,| Rebellion of Boadicea, 
ral history; Quintius Cur-| bishop of Jerusalem, 62. who is conquered by Sue- 
tius, the historian ; Persius,f Vespasian subdues Gali-|tonius, 61. 
the satirist, flourish, 66. lee, captures Josephus, and a 
also many places in Judea,| John writes his three 
68. jepistles, 68 or 69. 











THE THREE MILITARY EMPERORS. 


Hereditary claimants of the throne being extinct, GALBA, 
who had been proclaimed by the Spanish legion, and ac- 
cepted by the Senate, next assumed the purple. He was a 
simple, unbending, severe man, against whom the disso- 
lute and ‘elegant gambler,’’? OrHo,—husband of the infa- 
mous Popprea Sabina, and the favorite of Nero,—conspired. 
As Galba left the palace to parley with the conspirators, a 
soldier held up his bloody sword and said that he had kill- 
ed Otho. ‘Comrade,’ said the Emperor, ‘‘who ordered 
you ?”’? Otho, however, was not slain, but was elevated to 
the empire he had courted ‘‘with the demeanor of a slave,”’ 
after the murder of Galba, January 15th, 69. His title was 
soon challenged by VITELLIUs, the commander of the Ger- 
man legions, who defeated him in the great battle of Bedri- 
acum. Otho then committed suicide, after a reign of taree 
months. Niebuhr denounces Vitellius as ‘ta man far more 
vicious and vulgar than Otho,” and deems it “superfluous 
to speak of his brutal manners and his beastly voracity.”’ 
At Bedriacum he looked on the putrid bodies that strewed 
the field, and is reported to have said:—‘‘The corpse of an 
enemy always smells well, particularly of a citizen.” 


Against this human harpy, the gallant Vespasian—then_ 


commander in Judea—raised the standard of revolt, and 
was supported by the legions of the eastern and central 





provinces, and by all the “respectability”’ of the empire.. 
Sending his generals into Italy, while he secured Egypt 
and Africa, he soon heard of the defeat of Vitellius in the 
second battle of Bedriacum. The contest, however, was 
continued in Rome, where the Capitol was burnt, and Sa- 
binus,—brother of Vespasian,—put to death by the Vitel- 
lians. ‘The Flavian army forced its way into the city, 
dragged the emperor from his concealment, threw a halter 
around his neck, tied his hands behind his back, goaded 
him with ‘the points of spears, kept his head erect by a 
sword under his chin, and then despatched him with innu- 
merable blows,—December 21st, 69. 


THE THREE FLAVIAN EMPERORS. 


VESPASIAN dated his reign from July Ist, 69. His inau- 
guration was hailed with reverence and superstitious regard, 
because of certain prophecies that were said to have greeted 
him in Judea. But it was not so with the heroic Claudius 
Civilis, one of the commanders of the amphibious Bata- 
vian cavalry, who was a mortal enemy of Rome, and who, 
by promptly seizing the opportunity, came very near to the 
achievement of his country’s independence. Like the 
Dutch in Holland, and the Boers of South Africa, he was a 
stubborn and valorous warrior. The great event of Vespa- 
sian’s reign was the destruction of Jerusalem, in A. D. 70, 
which was followed by the closing of the temple of Janus, 
for Rome was once more at peace with the world. Judged 
by the moral standard of his own time Vespasian was an 
excellent man, and one whose judgment could not be warp- 
ed by flattery. ‘‘Ah! methinks Iam becoming a god!’’ he 
whispered, when at the point of death, to his attendants. 
He needed none to tell him the exact truth of the case. He 
was a genuine patriot, and rewarded Spain for its fidelity 
with the Latin citizenship, reformed the national finances, 
rebuilt the Capitol, built a new Forum, the baths of Titus, 
and the most stupendous of all public structures—the Fla- 
vian amphitheatre or Colosseum. He was also a munifi- 
cent patron of literature and of public education. Clement 
on principle, he exclaimed in scorn, ‘‘I will not kill a dog 
that barks at me;’’ and yet he allowed himself to be betray- 
ed into some deeply regretted acts of severity. 

Vespasian died in A. D. 79, and was followed by his son 
Trrus, the captor of Jerusalem. Surnamed ‘“‘the delight of 
the human race,”’ he proved to be a mild, voluptuous, and 
prodigal sovereign. His reign was marked by the first 
great eruption of Vesuvius, which occasioned the death of 
the elder Pliny, and ‘‘wrapt in a winding sheet of ashes the 
living forms of daily and domestic life’’ in the Greek cities 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, which stood at the foot of 
the mountain. After the lapse of 1800 years, ‘‘the houses’ 
of the disentombed city, ‘‘with their deserted courts and 
chambers [are] so perfect as to enable us to reconstruct the 
patterns of the Greco-Roman mansions, and to adorn its 
panels with copies of pictures as fresh as when first painted ; 
the remains of their inhabitants caught in hasty flight, 
stifled in their refuges,—skeletons still decked in hideous 
mockery with their jewels, the form of the fair girl mould- 
ed in the ashes that entombed her alive,—the bony hand of 
the fugitive still clutching the purse that he perhaps went 
back to save.”’ 

In A. D. 80 Rome was again devastated by a terrible fire, 
which consumed the Capitol, and which was followed by 
pestilence, in which it is said that 10,000 persons perished 
daily for some time. Titus endeavored to compensate the 
people for their sufferings by the grandeur of his hundred 
days public entertainments at the dedication of the Colos- 
seum. An army of dwarfs was exhibited in it. ‘‘Women 
figured as Amazons among the gladiators; and 50,000 ani- 
mals were slaughtered in the arena, which was then con- 
verted into a lake, for the exhibition of the great sea-fight 
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‘between the Corinthians and Corcyreans.’’ His popularity 

was at the height, when death seized him in A. D. 81, at 
the age of forty. The Romans were consoled for his loss by 
the proverb, ‘‘They whom the gods love die young,” but 
the Jews saw in his early removal only the avenging hand 
of Jehovah. 

DOMITIAN, the younger brother of Titus, was his succes- 
sor. The new emperor was morbidly sensitive, and so 
averse to the sight of blood that he wished to forbid the sac- 
rifice of oxen; but at the same time he “occupied himself 
in his solitary chamber with impaling flies on his stilus, (writ- 
ing implement), so that the witty Crispus replied to the in- 
-quiry, “Is any one with Domitian?’ ‘“‘Not even a fly.” 
Passing to the extreme of cruelty, he deserved the character 
of a thoroughly bad, envious, and malignant man. A li- 
centious and pedantic tyrant, he sincerely labored to reform 
everybody but himself. He burned the vestal virgin, Cor- 
nelia, alive; enforced the laws against sensual immorality ; 
legislated against the practice of making eunuchs, and for- 
bade the cultivation of the vine in Ionia, because the use of 
wine tended to turbulence and sedition. His ministers 
served him well. His campaign against the Germans was 
successful, and his general, Agricola, defeated the Cale- 
donians under Galgacus, in Britain. To Jews and Chris- 
tians he was alike hostile, and was guilty of the ‘‘second 
great persecution” of the latter. His wars with the Dacians 
on the Danube were marked by various changes of for- 
tune, and were closed in 90 by a disgraceful peace, in which 
imperial Rome for the first time consented to purchase 
peace from the enemy by the payment of an annual tribute. 
In September, 96, Domitian’s wife, Domitilla, learned that 
he had doomed her to die, and prevented the accomplish- 
ment of his design by taking part in a conspiracy which is- 
sued in his assassination, and in the extinction of the Fla- 
vian dynasty. 


ROME IN THE ZENITH OF GRANDEUR:—NERVA, TRAJAN, 
AND HADRIAN. 


NERVA, the next emperor, was the free choice of the Sen- 
ate, acting as the representative of the people. His authori- 
ty was based on compact between himself and them. Hap- 
piness and prosperity followed for nearly a century. ‘‘Ner- 
va Cesar mingled things which had hitherto been incom- 
patible—the principate and liberty.’’ Clement and politic, 
he conciliated the nobility ‘‘by enacting that the evidence 
of a slave should not be received against his master, nor 
even that of a freedman against his patron.’’ To the poor 
citizens he made donations of land, and also a public pro- 
vision for their children. 

In A. D. 97 Nerva proclaimed Marcus Ulpius Nerva Tra- 
janus his adopted son and associate in the empire. The 
Senate acquiesced, and made a precedent for the practice of 
hereditary succession. In the following year, 98, Nerva 
died, and TRAJAN assumed the sceptre. When he handed 
to the prefect of the Pretorian Guards the poniard which 
was the symbol of his office, he boldly said, ‘Use this for 
me if I do well; if ill, against me.’’ He did so well as to 
merit and receive the title of Optimus, which did not pass 
to his suecessors. He severely punished the informers, 
conquered the Dacians, bridged the Danube, and drove De- 
cebslus, the Dacian king, to suicide. At his triumph in 
‘Rome jh];000\beasts were slain, and 10,000 gladiators fought. 
‘The magnificent Doric column at Rome, on which, “in a 
‘continuous spiral band of bas-reliefs, containing no fewer 
ithan 2,500 figures, “he recorded his victories in Dacia, still 
rises to the height.of 128 feet, but is now surmounted by the 
Statue of St. Peter,”’—that of the emperor having long since 
been thrown down. 

Trajan was a firm ruler, an economical administrator, and 
#0 extensive a builder that it was said ‘he built the world 





over.’’ At Antioch, where he barely escaped death by 
creeping through a window, when the house was shaken by 
an earthquake, there was need of building; for the city was 
laidin ruins. In Asia Minor, and in Parthia, his arms 
were irresistible. Sailing down the Tigris to the Persian 
Gulf, he exclaimed :—‘‘Were I yet young, I would not stop 
till I too had reached the limits of the Macedonian con- 
quest.”” But he was already yielding to the attacks of the 
universal conqueror, and died of dropsy on his way home, at 
Selinus, in Cilicia, August 8th, A. D. 117. Under him, the 
Roman empire reached its widest limits; after his death 
they began to recede. 

HADRIAN, the kinsman of the great Trajan, next seated 
himself in the vacant chair. Historians speak of him as an 
antique ‘‘admirable Crichton,’’ a man who knew every- 
thing, could do everything, and possessed everything possi- 
ble to humanity. He is the first of the Romans who is rep- 
resented as wearing a beard. Sagacious and practical, he 
withdrew his armies from the lately conquered provinces, 
concentrated his forces, and applied himself to the internal 
development of the empire. In the latter enterprise he 
tirst visited the Western Provinces,—including Britain— 
then visited Mauritania, Asia Minor, and Greece. He re- 
sided at Athens, “the University of the World” for six 
years. Thence he repaired to Alexandria in Egypt, plung- 
ed into the discussions of the different Jewish, Christian, 
and Heathen schools, and came away with an equally low 
opinion of them all. Work—useful work—after all, was 
more congenial to him than endless talk. 

Like Trajan, Hadrian was a great builder. Athens owed 
its modern architectural beauty to him. His Mausoleum at 
Rome “still forms a majestic mass under the name of the 
Castle of St. Angelo.” A yet more permanent monument 
to his memory is found in the celebrated verses to his de- 
parting soul, so familiar to all readers. He died on the 10th 
of July, A. D. 188. 


THE THREE ANTONINES. 


ANTONINUS Pius, adopted son and successor of the phi- 
lanthropic Hadrian, brought to his imperial position the 
experience of fifty years, great ability, and a gentle, gracious 
disposition. He was perhaps, the best and noblest charac- 
ter known to heathenism. He had conducted himself as an 
equal among equals. ‘He looked to his duty only, not to the 
opinion that might be formed of him.” As a sovereign, he 
governed with a single view to the happiness of the people. 
Fixing his resideuve ai Koiue, ue spe Wie remainder of his 
life there---ruling every part of the empire from its centre. 
His reign was barren of stirring events, and all the more 
benign to his subjects for that very reason. Dying in 161, 
he left his power and honors to his adopted son and col- 
league, MARCUS AURELIUS. 

A stoic in philosophy, like 80 many of the best citizens of 
Rome, Aurelius had adopted the distinctive dress and strict 
discipline of the sect in his twelfth year. His admirable 
work on “self-communion”’ is well known to American 
readers under the title of the Meditations of M. Aurelius An- 
toninus. The colleague, Verus. whom he associated with 
himself in the government, and to whom he married his 
daughter, Lucilla, was an utter contrast to himself in every 
moral respect. The weight of the empire was borne by 
Aurelius, whose armies broke the power of the Parthians in 
a sanguinary war of five years duration. The pride felt over 
their success was, however, blasted by the terrible plague 
which the returning legions brought back with them—A. 
D. 167—and which ‘‘so devastated the whole of Italy that 
villas, towns, and lands were everywhere left without in- 
habitant or cultivator, and fell to ruin, or relapsed into wil- 
deiness.” (P. Smith’s Ancient History. Vol. iii, p. 519.) 

The pestilence was made the pretext for two great perse- 
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eutions of the Christians, in which Justin Martyr died at 
Rome, and Polycarp at Smyrna. The celebrated physician) 
Galen, exerted his utmost skill to check the disease. Weak- 
ened by the plague, the army was called upon to repel the 
incursions of the northern barbarians, and in one great bat- 
tle against the Germans were assisted by a sudden storm, 
which some attributed to the prayers of a body of Christian 
soldiers, which thenceforth bore the title of The Thundering 
Legion. Certain it is that the more devoted and true a 
Christian any man is, by so much is he the better soldier. 
Subsequently Aurelius established a school of all sciences 
for people of all languages at Athens, where he caused him- 
self to be initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries ‘‘to prove 
himself without sin.” 

Aurelius died in 180, and was succeeded by Commopus, of 
whom it is almost enough to say that he had not the ability 
of Nero, and that he was a very much worse man. Foreign 
wars and provincial rebellions were common during his 
reign. His cruelty was infernal, his abominable vices such 
that it is a shame to speak of them. He was a vain, super- 
stitious, sanguinary coward, and a theatrical impostor of 
the basest stamp. On New Year’s eve, 192, he was poisoned 
by his favorite mistress, Marcia, and was then strangled in 
his sleep. It was grimly given out that he had died of 
apoplexy. In him the line of the Antonines came to an 
end. The military glory of the empire was declining. Its 
intellectual splendors had also paled into what is called the 
Silver Age of literature, which was adorned by historians 
like Tacitus and Suetonius; philosophers like Pliny and 
Dion Chrysostom , and biographers like Plutarch of Chzero- 
nea. : 

SYNCHRONOLOGY, A. D. 68-192. 
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IMPERIAL MILITARY ADVENTURERS. 


From the death of Commodus to the sole reign of Constan- 
tine, the history of the Roman empire is one of storms and 
darkness, illumined here and there with gleams of sun- 
shine. Murders, assassinations, conspiracies, and persecu- 
tions, together with civil conflicts, the incursions of barba- 
rians, and fruitless wars, waged for the preservation of a 
sovereignty that Rome was neither able nor worthy to exer- 
cise, constitute its staple. 

PERTINAX began his reign amid the joyful acclamations 
of the people, and in less than three months was murdered 
by the Preetorians, who then sold the empire at auction to 
Diprius JULIANuS for the sum of one thousand dollars to 
each soldier. The shameful bargain caused the revolt of 
the leading generals, of whom SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, whose 
wife, Julia Domna, is said to have favored Christianity, 
snatched and held the imperial diadem. His fratricidal son 
CARACALLA followed him, and proved to be the commun 
enemy of mankind. His reign was an epoch in history, for 
the one reason that he extended the rights and privileges of 
Sull citizenship to.ali free inhabitants of the empire. This 
was undoubtedly a right act, but vitiated by a wrong motive 
~the desire for more money. 





Murdered in 217, Caracalla gave place to MACRINUS, who: 
was put to death in 218, and was followed by ELogasa.us, 
who has been justly gibbeted by historians for his loath- 
some and unnatural abominations. The moral leper was. 
killed, and his corpse thrown into the Tiber in 222. The 
Preetorians then bestowed the purple on ALEXANDER SEv- 
ERUS, of whom Niebuhr affirms that ‘‘it is impossible for a 
man to possess a better and purer will, or a nobler heart.” 
A companion of virtuous and learned men, like the jurist 
Ulpian, and the historian Dion Cassius; and a brave:and 
true patriot, he was as much too good for the soldiery as his. 
predecessor was too bad. In A. D. 235 he was assassinated,. 
in order to make room for an illiterate, stalwart, and gigan- 
tic barbarian, named MAXIMIN, who distinguished himself 
by a spiteful, savage hatred to the best citizens of Rome. 
“Some of the unfortunate sufferers he ordered to be sewed 
up in the hides of slaughtered animals, others to be exposed 
to wild beasts, others again to be beaten to death with 
clubs.’”’ He was a ravenous wolf in the fold. Gorpran 
and his son rebelled in Africa, but the latter was slain and 
the former put an end to his life. The Senate, in despair, 
then elected MAXIMUS and BALBINUS to the purple, and 
Maximin was assassinated in his tent, A. D. 238. The sol- 
diers soon afterward dragged the new emperors naked 
through the streets of Rome, and put them to a lingering 
deati:. Patriotic public spirit seemed to be frozen in the 
hearts of the degenerate descendants of the old conquerors. 
of the world. 

GORDIAN ITI, a boy of twelve, was next saluted Imperator 
and Augustus. He reigned about six years, and was then 
killed by the mutinous soldiers, who put PurutpP I, an ad- 
venturer of Arab race, into his room. Philip is claimed by 
some historians as the first Christian emperor. He was: 
killed in battle, A. D. 249. 

Rome had now lived and governed for a thousand years.. 
But,—as Smith remarks,—she was like the royal Canute 
when the resistless oceanic waves were dashing around the 
feet of his chair. Previous irruptions of barbarians from 
the populous North were only the precursors of the over- 
whelming tide. Military discipline was relaxed, industry 
was oppressed, art was barbaric, literature almost extinct— 
except among the Christians. Goths, Germans, Vandals, 
and a host of other vigorous but savage peoples were pre- 
paring to precipitate themselves on the exhausted empire. 

DeEcius—raised to the throne by the legions and confirm- 
ed by the Senate on the death of Philip—first felt the force 
of the flood in A. D. 250. The author of the seventh great 
persecution of the Christians perished in battle against the 
Goths, in Thrace, A. D. 251. Four short-lived emperors fol- 
lowed in less than two years. VALERIAN, the last of these, 
associated his son GALLIENUS with himself in the govern- 
ment. The German Franks, (free Men), and Allemanni, 
(All Men), spread themselves over the western, and the Per- 
sians invaded the eastern provinces. To repel the latter 
Valerian departed for the East, was crushed by the Persiam 
king, Sapor, and taken captive. ‘It is said that whenever 
the king of kings mounted his horse, he set his foot upom 
the neck of the Roman emperor; and when Valerian died, 
his stuffed skin was set up as a trophy in the chief Persian 
temple. Some even assert that he was flayed alive.’’? The 
Asiatic provinces lay at the mercy of the conqueror, who 
would have appropriated them, had he not been driven 
back in disgrace by Odenathus, king of Tadmor or Palmyra, 
and PRINCE OF THE SARACENS, or robber tribes of the des- 
ert. 

Europe was less fortunate than Asia. The Goths crossed 
the Black Sea in light vessels, overran Asia Minor, and 
sacked Athens. Pretenders to the purple,—so numerous 
that they were called the THIRTY TyYRANTS,—sprang up ip 
the West and successively disappeared. The empire of the 
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West passed into the hands of a woman,—VICTORIA; and 
that of the East into the hands of another woman,—the 
gifted and brilliant ZeNoB1A. Victoria devolved her power 
upon TeTRICuS, A. D. 267. Pestilence dogged the heels of 
famine, civil war and barbaric desolation, and raged for 
fifteen years—A. D. 250-265—with direst fury. Five thous- 
and victims fell daily in the city of Rome at one time, and 
many cities of the empire were quite depopulated. More 
than half the population of Alexandria died. In a few 
years about one-half the people in the empire perished. 
The general calamities were aggravated by the eighth gen- 
eral persecution of the Christians, in which the great Cy- 
prian was martyred at Carthage, A. D. 258. 

Gallienus was slain in 268. CLAUDIUS, surnamed GoTH- 
1cus, for his victories over the barbarians, then accepted 
the sceptre. Carried off by pestilence in 270, he was re- 
placed by AURELIAN, a strict disciplinarian, an acute states- 
‘man, the builder of a new wall around Rome, the conqueror 
of the invaders, and also of Zenobia, whose matchless 
beauty was only equalled by her varied intellectual culture 
and masculine exploits. Longinus, the incomparable phil- 
osopher, was her chief adviser, and the right arm of her 
power. Aurelian forever clouded his fame by putting the 
noble patriot to death. Tetricus surrendered in the West, 
and walked in company with Zenobia,—whose chains were 
of gold and supported by an attendant slave,—in the tri- 
umph of Aurelian at Rome. Proud, cruel, and tyrannical, 
the emperor came to his end by the same abhorrent repeti- 
tion of treason and murder in 275. 

TaciTus followed next, died in 276, and was succeeded by 
PRroBus, whose term of six years was an incessant struggle 
with the barbarians, who now betook themselves to piracy. 
Completely victorious in all his enterprises, the emperor 
utilized his soldiers by putting them to labor in the drain- 
age of the lands around Sirmium. This they resented,— 
killed him,—repented as soon as the deed was done, and 
raised a monument to ‘Probus, the model of probity; the 
conqueror of all the barbarian tribes; the conqueror also of 
the tyrants.’’ CARUS, the pretorian prefect, a coarse, hardy 
soldier, took up the sword of Probus, invaded Persia, and 
threatened to make it ‘‘as naked of trees as his own head 
was destitute of hair,” if the king did not acknowledge the 
superiority of Rome. He took Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and 
met his death—apparently by lightning—in 283. His sons 
were soon murdered, and the celebrated DIOCLETIAN re- 
eeived the reins of empire. 

Diocletian was a Dalmatian soldier of fortune, who asso- 
ciated Maximian, another Illyrian peasant, with himself in 
285. The twain assumed divine titles. The first was Jo- 
vius, the second Herculius. That did not prevent CARAUSIUS, 
the Count of the Saxon Coast, whose duty it was to protect 
the shores of Gaul and Britain, from establishing and main- 
taining, for ten years, an independent kingdom in the lat- 
ter. The emperors acknowledged him as their colleague 
in A. D. 290. In 292 they divided the government between 
themselves as Augusti, and Galerius and Constantius as 
Cesars. Galerius, a rude and ferocious soldier, was adopt- 
ed by Diocletian; Constantius, a man of great merit, and 
the husband of E—rLENA—the Christian empress, mother 
and saint—was adopted by Maximian. Diocletian took 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Thrace as his provinces. 
Maximian ruled Italy and Africa; Galerius received Illyr- 
icum, and. Constantius received Spain, Gaul, and Britain. 
In the war with Persia, the Augusti were successful, and 
enlarged the empire by the acquisition of several provinces. 
The triumph awarded to them—A. D. 302—for this victory, 
was the last that Rome ever beheld. Soon after this a terri- 
ble persecution of the Christians was inaugurated. The im- 
Perial edict directed their churches to be destroyed, their 
Property confiscated, their Bibles burnt, and themselves to 





be put to death for even private Christian worship. They 
were deprived of all civil rights, put at the mercy of in- 
formers, and debarred from all appeal to the tribunals. Pa- 
gan neighbors were threatened with severe penalties if they’ 
protected them, and no means were left untried to extirpate 
the very vame of Christianity. 

“The blood of the martyrs was the seed of the Church,” 
which was only purified and strengthened in the flames of 
pagan hatred and cruelty. The malignity of the Augusti, 
as well as the onerous burden of taxation imposed by their’ 
magnificence, only paved the way for the triumph of Christ.- 
In 305 Diocletian’s health gave way, and he and his col- 
league Maximian abdicated in favor of the two Cesars.- 
The latter retired to Ravenna, and the former to his mag-- 
nificent palace at Salona, where he employed himself in 
inveighing against the corruption of courtiers, and in rais- 
ing cabbages. ; 

Galerius assumed the right to nominate two of his crea- 
tures named MAXIMIN and SEVERUS to the Cesariate, and 
also attempted to destroy Constantine, the son of his fel-- 
low-Augustus. Constantine escaped to Britain, which he 
reached in time to close the eyes of his father, who trans- 
mitted the empire to him. The soldiers confirmed the be- 
quest, and Constantine at once entered upon a vigorous and 
successful course of government. Meanwhile civil war broke 
out again in Italy. The Preetorians and the Senate conferred 
the purple on MAXENTIUS, son of Maximian. Severus died, 
and Galerius bestowed the title of Augustus on LICINIUS, 
an old comrade, and originally a Dacian peasant. Rome 
had now six emperors—Maximian having resumed the 
title. There were five too many in the estimation of each 
of the six. Before many years had passed Maximian was 
put to death by Constantine, Galerius fell ‘‘a prey to loath- 
some vermin,’’? Maxentius was defeated at the battle of 
Saxa Rubra (fed Rocks), and thrown from the Milvian 
bridge into the Tiber, and Maximin died at Tarsus. Con- 
stantine now held the western provinces of the empire, and 
in 312 promulgated the Epicr oF MILAN in favor of UNI- 
VERSAL RELIGIOUS TOLERATIUN. The blackest night of 
the Christian Church had preceded the brightest day. The 
Edict of Milan was the thank-offering of a convert who de- 
clared that while on his march to attack Maxentius, ‘he 
beheld in the heaven, surmounting and outshining the 
noon-day sun, a figure of the Cross, inscribed with the le- 
gend, By TH1Is CONQUER.” Thenceforward the Cross blazed 
on the banners of his triumphant armies. And yet Con- 
stantine was not a Christian in any true sense of the word, 
until his last illness, if indeed he became one then. At 
Rome he accepted the dignity of Chief Pontiff, and like the 
Ceesars constituted himself the head of church and state 
alike. War broke out between him and Licinius in 314, 
and again in 323. Licinius was defeated, compelled to ab- 
dicate, and was finally put to death on the pretext of con- 
spiracy, in A. D. 324. 

Constantine had now reunited the empire under his own 
sway. Establishing his new capital at Byzantium, which 
was named Constantinople after himself, he openly avowed 
himself to be a Christian, and recommended his subjects to 
do the same. Christianity was legally established in A. D. 
325 by a decree for the observance of Sunday, ‘‘the use of 
prayers in the army, the abolition of crucifixion, the en- 
couragement of the emancipation of slaves, the discourage- 
ment of infanticide, the prohibition of private divinations, 
of licentious and cruel rites, and of gladiatorial games.’’ 
The emperor himself became a frequent, orthodox, and for- 
cible preacher of the Gospel. In the character of the head 
of the church, which he naturally assumed, he convened 
the First Gicumenical Council at Nicza, which has since 
been known as the CoUNCIL OF NICE, and which formulat- 
ed the Christian faith in the NICENE CREED. 
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CHAPTER XLVITII. 


THE ROMANS: FROM THE LEGAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE FALL OF 
THE WESTERN EMPIRE, A. D. 325-476. 


A successful soldier and an acute politician, Constantine 
-was also a very practical preacher. Courtiers heard and ap- 
plauded his teachings, but did not apply them to their own 
lives. Seizing one of them, the emperor drew the figure of 
@ man on the ground with his spear, and said:—‘In this 
‘space is contained all that you will carry with you after 
‘death.”” His labors as a theologian, presiding over the de- 
liberations of the Council of Nice, were as little satisfactory 
‘in their results as were those of his fervid and forcible ser- 
mons. That celebrated convention, composed of ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries from all Christian lands, fought what in 
lerical history is equivalent to a pitched battle in military 
history. The cause of dispute was the divine nature of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The Arians maintained that He is of 
dike substance with the Father; the orthodox that He is of 
one substance with the Father. All classes of citizens 
ranged themselves on one side or other of the controversy. 
‘The orthodox were in the majority, and their opinion be- 
«ame the faith of the Church. The minority still held to 
their own belief, and, when they refused to subscribe to the 
Nicene Creed, were punished by the infliction of civil pen- 
alties: State-churchism soon bore its fruit of bitterness and 
hatred. 

Constantine possessed dry humor, and showed it when the 
mob stoned his statue at Rome, because he would not take 
part in a popular celebration. Passing his hand over his 
face, he remarked:—It is very surprising, but I do not feel 
in the least hurt.’’ More serious trouble followed in his 
own family, and drove him—justly or unjustly—to the ex- 
ecution of his son Crispus, his nephew Licinius, and his 
wife Fausta. After this tragedy, he left Rome finally, and 
took up his residence in the new and splendid city of Con- 
stantinople, which he had erected on the foundation of By- 
zantium, and which was dedicated in A. D. 330. He next 
devised a new system of government, under which all offi- 
cials derived their powers and honors from the sovereign ; 
and thus became the true founder of modern royalty. The 
standing army was raised to the number of 645,000 men. 
Army, navy, and civil service were chiefly supported by 
taxes assessed on the whole empire. Unbroken good fortune 
attended all his military operations to the time of his death 
in 337. His body was laid in state with courtly ceremon- 





ials, and was at last borne to the grave amid the regrets and 
lamentations of his subjects, who knew him to be a great 
and good but nota perfect man. 

The empire of Constantine was divided among his three 
sons. One of these lost his life in battle, and another in 
flight, leaving the third, ConsTaNntTrvs, in possession of ‘the 
empire. JULIAN the APOSTATE, followed the latter, who 
died in 361. Julian was a man of unsullied virtue, great 
ability, strict justice, and elegant learning, who never 
learned how to discriminate between Christianity and Chris- 
tians. Provoked by the jarrings of sectaries, he foolishly 
repudiated that divine system of religion and morals with 
which they were more at variance than with his philosophy. 
He tried to galvanize dead paganism into new life. Disap- 
pointment soured him, and led him to acts of tyranny and 
fraud. His military campaigns were as fruitless of desired 
accomplishment, and he was killed by the Persians in 363. 
Some Christian orators stated that he clutched the sand 
with his dying grasp, and exclaiming:—‘‘O Galilean, thou 
hast conquered,” expired in agony. With him ended the 
house of Constantine. 

JOVIAN, the next emperor, was a Christian, and granted 
unconditionel liberty of conscience. Dying in 364, his suc- 
cessors, VALENTINIAN and VALENS, formally divided the 
empire which Constantine had reunited. The partition was 
an acknowledgment that no single man could bear the 
weight of the empire, or cope with the dangers that threat- 
ened it. Burgundians, Saxons, Picts, Scots, assailed it in 
different quarters. Valentinian died in 375. Valens, a zealous 
Arian, weakened the power of imperial defense by persecu- 
tions of the orthodox. The Goths, driven over the Danube 
into Roman territory, by the wildest and most repulsive de- 
stroyers known to history,—the Huns—were so badly treated 
by the Romans that they turned upon them in despair, and 
won a signal victory at the battle of Hadrianople in 378. 
The wounded Valens was burned to death in his tent. 

GRATIAN, the imperial colleague of Valens, now sum- 
moned THEODOSIUS to his assistance, and invested him with 
the empire of the East. The new emperor arrested the 
progress of the Goths, received their warriors into Roman 
pay, and probably aided in their conversion to Christianity 
by Ulphilas, a bishop of their own race, who translated the 
Scriptures into their native tongue. Theodosius deserved 
his title of GREAT—especially when compared with his tem- 
porary imperial colleagues and competitors. His great 
crime was the massacre of from 7,000 to 15,000 people at 
Thessalonica, in punishment of local sedition and murder. 
For this Ambrose, bishop of Milan, insisted that as he had 
imitated David in his crime so he should imitate David in 
his repentance. The emperor consented, stript off the en- 
signs of royalty, and humbly besought the pardon of his 
sins. He was anenlightened and liberal man; and, at the 
time of his death in 395, was the sole master of the Roman 
empire. ‘The genius of Rome expired with” him. 

ARCADIvS and Honorivs, sons of Theodosius, agreeably 
to his‘will, now formally divided the empire between them, 
Arcadius taking the East, and Honorius the West. The 
empire of the East continued to subsist ‘in a state of pre- 
mature and perpetual decay”’ for 1058 years until the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. The empire of the 
West was of brief duration. Stilicho, the great general of 
Honorius, defeated the Goths at Pollentia in 403, and at the 
triumph in honor of his victory, celebrated at Rome in 404, 
gladiatorial shows were exhibited for the last time. Then 
came the invasion of the Vandals and their numerous allies, 
the loss of Gaul, the assassination of Stilicho, and the siege 
of Rome by Alaric the Goth. The Romans warned Alaric 
not to provoke the despair of a numerous and warlike peo- 
ple. “The thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed,” was his 
insulting reply. He demanded all their gold, silver, valua- 
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‘ble movables, and barbarian slaves, as their ransom. ‘If 
such, O king, are your demands, what do you intend to 
leave us?” inquired the alarmed envoys. ‘‘YOuR LIVES,” 
was the answer. Rome was now drinking the cup she had 
-go often held to the lips of other cities. In 410 the proud 
mistress of the world was trampled in the dust. Rome was 
sacked by the Goths, who spared only the churches, and who 
led into captivity a long train of the sons and daughters of 
the nobles, to whom their own race had so long been slaves. 

Spain was now lost to the empire. In 418 the kingdom of 
the VIsIGOTHS was created, under Theodoric, on both sides 
of the Pyrenees. The kingdom of the FRANKS was also 
founded by Pharamund, and Britain was finally abandoned 
to its fate. Honorius died in 423. JOHN, a usurper, next 
held the throne, but lost it, together with his head, in 425. 
VALENTINIAN III, a child of six years, was next placed in 
the tottering throne. His generals, Aétius and Boniface, 
quarreled with each other. The latter invited the Vandals 
into Africa in 428. Genseric accepted the invitation, wrested 
Africa from Rome, and raised it into an independent king- 
dom, of which he was the monarch. In 455 he took Rome it- 
self, and plundered it for fourteen days. 

While the Vandals were overrunning Africa, the terrible 
HUns were carrying fire and sword into western Europe. 
‘The Huns were Scythians or Tartars—nomad shepherds, 
with large heads, dark yellow complexion, small, sunken 
eyes, flat noses, high cheek-bones, and scarcely any beard. 
Climate and civilization have changed their descendants 
into the Magyars of Hungary. Their king, Attila, the Zt- 
zel of the Nibelungen Lied and of the Norse Sagas, was re- 
garded asthe ScourGEorGop. He called himself the ‘‘de- 
scendant of the great Nimrod,’’ and ‘‘the Dread of the 
World.” Sober, just, brave, wise, active; kindly to his 
friends, and destructive to his enemies; his aid was sought 
by the brother of Merovens—founder of the Merovingian dy- 
nasty in France. He granted the prayer, entered France, 
and was met by the Romans under Aétius,—who supported 
Merovens—at Chalons, in 451, and utterly defeated. The Ro- 
man empire escaped the fate of Asia Minor, and fell into the 
hands of the German peoples, who,—because of their intense 
love of liberty and regard for the rights of men; their chas- 
tity and respect for the female sex,—were best fitted to 
receive it. The descendants of the Huns, who are allied to 
the Turks in blood, now people the south-eastern, and also 
some parts of central Europe. 

Aétius, the conqueror of Attila, was killed by the weak 
Valentinian, who in turn was slain by Maximus, who pro- 
claimed himself emperor in 455. He reigned only a few 
days. Several obscure men followed in quick succession. 
In 475 the purple was conferred bythe army on RomMuLus 
AUGUSTULUS, the last empefor. His barbarian troops soon 
repented of their choice, and finding a leader in Odoacer, 
king of the Heruli, rebelledagainst him. After a brief reign 
of about one year, Romulus formally abdicated in favor of 
Odoacer, whom his troops saluted as king of Italy. Four- 
teen years later Odoacer himself yielded his life and throne 
to the great Theodoric, founder of the kingdom of the Ostro- 
goths in Italy. 

Rome ceased to exist as a conquering, ruling power when 
her work of ancient civilization was done. Gathering to her- 
self every element of strength, wisdom, and perpetuity, she 
broke in pieces the isolated and warring nationalities of an- 
tiquity, and welded them into one mighty empire that was 
ruled with inexorable sternness from the Capitol. Thusshe 
prepared the way for the spread of Christianity, and the tri- 
umphs ofthe Prince of Peace. When no longer needed, her 
government came to an end, and the new ideas and forces 
introduced by Christianity were left at liberty to work in 
the minds and hearts of men until that grander REPUBLIC 
OF THE FUTURE shall be established—that Republic of which 





all nations will be constituent members—that Republic of 
which the New Testament shall be the organic law—and of 
which the Lord Jesus Christ shall be the perpetual Presi- 
dent. 
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FROM THE FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE TO 
THE DEATH OF CHARLEMAGNE. A. D. 476-814. 


THE STATE OF RELIGION AND MORALS IN THE CHRISTIAN 
WORLD about the close of the fifth century had much to do 
with its political affairs. Religion was sincere, self-sacri- 
ficing, and enthusiastic; but had sadly degenerated from 
the apostolic type. Morals shared in the general corruption 
of doctrine and ethics. Persecution had preserved the 
ehurch in a condition of comparative purity up to the era of 
Constantine. Peace, prosperity, and the fatal dominance 
of the church by the state brought in a flood of terrible evils. 
First among these was the institution of Monastic LIFE. 
Utterly misconceiving the spirit and work of Christianity, 
ascetics abjured the pleasures and business of common life, 
and embraced solitude and misery as the price of eternal 
happiness. Those who banded themselves together in celib- 
ate communities renounced the freedom, the forms, and too 
often the decencies of civil society. The more enthusiastic 
of these advocates of ‘Divine Philosophy” turned hermits 
or anchorets, and in point of real godliness or usefulness 
were very little superior to so many Hindoo fakirs. An- 
thony, an illiterate Egyptian, was the founder of the sys- 
tem. Nearly half his countrymen, it was said, followed his 
example. Hilarion, Basil, Martin of Tours, and others, 
proved to be zealous imitators. Superstitious, ambitious, un- 
scrupulous, and implacable, they were the Jesuits of the 
Medieval church. Blind slaves—for the most part—to au- 
thority, they strove to reduce mankind to the same level. 
Supported, at first, by manual labor, and afterwards by the 
munificence of the wealthy, they were not the insupportable 
burden that they at length became in many countries. 
Their ménasteries sheltered studious and literary men from 
the outrage and violence of the times. Gibbon admits that 
“the curiosity or zeal of some learned solitaries has cultivat- 
ed the ecclesiastical, and even the profane sciences; and 
posterity must gratefully acknowledge that the monuments 
of Greek and Roman literature have been preserved and 
multiplied by their indefatigable pens.’ (Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. Vol. iii. p. 533.) 

Luxury, licentiousness, and violence increased with the 
temporal endowments and social power of the monastic 
orders, and made them, what they are in too many cases at 
the present day, the shame and the blight of civilization. 
That some of their number were exceptions to the rule ar- 
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gues nothing in favor of the unnatural system; but does il- 
lustrate the working of the Christian ideas and principles 
that survived among them. The absurdity of monasticism 
culminated inthe Syrian Simeon Stylites, who spent thirty 
years on the'top of a pillar, that was gradually raised to the 
height of sixty feet. Such eminent sanctity drew erowds of 
pilgrims from every part of Christendom to crave his bene- 
diction. The ignorant multitudes believed that these favor- 
ites of heaven could and did work miracles. Reason, faith, 
and morals shared with the political degradation of the em- 
pire. 

Not all Christians, however, were of the monastic stamp. 
Multitudes, in possession of the Scriptures, preserved the 
faith in its purity. Missionary zeal was active. Ulphilas, 
the apostle and bishop of the Goths, composed an alphabet 
for the translation of the Bible into their native tongue. 
Ostrogoth and Visigoth, Burgundian, Suevian, Vandal, and 
Frank successively embraced Christianity. They learned 
to study its facts and doctrines in vernacular versions, and 
then in the original Greek and Hebrew. The works of the 
Greek and Latin expositors were also explored. From 
thence they passed to the study of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, philosophy, science and history. Civilization recover- 
ed from the shock it had sustained, and resumed its on- 
ward march with gladuess and force. 


Theological controversies and religious persecutions stain- 
ed the annals of the church. Catholic persecuted Arian, 
and Arian retaliated upon Catholic. Speculative thought 
was busy. The profoundest mysteries of the Divine, and 
also of human nature, were subjected to discussion. Hereti- 
eal sects abounded. Love for God and man grew cold. 
And yet there were not wanting many Protestant reformers 
who earnestly strove to bring the church back to primitive 
simplicity, purity, and zeal. 

When Rome fell under the power of Odoacer, Constanti- 
nople became the mistress of the world. The EASTERN 
EMPTRE had maintained a respectable existence under Ar- 
eadius, notwithstanding the fact that he was a luxurious 
and absolute tyrant, governed himself by the eunuch Eutro- 
pius, who shamelessly sold the government of provinces to 
the highest bidders, and then pocketed most of the proceeds. 
After the execution of Eutropius, the emperor became the 
slave of his beautiful but voluptuous wife, Eudoxia, the per- 
secutor of the eloquent and faithful, but indiscreet, Chrysos- 
tom, (Golden Mouth), Archbishop of Constantinople. 

Pulcheria, daughter of Arcadius, was his real successor, 
and governed the empire for nearly forty years. She is en- 
titled to special mention, not only as the first woman who 
ascended the imperial throne, but as a virtuous and able 
ruler; a learned and orthodox, but somewhat superstitious 
Christian; and a great church builder. Under Zeno, who 
reigned from 474 to 491, theological differences about the 
nature of Christ agitated the church, and led to seditions, 
and merciless civil wars. 

The glory of the empire reached its zenith under Justin- 
ian, whose celebrated system of law consisted of ‘1. The 
Code, an Epitome; 2. The Institutes or Elements» 3. The 
Digest, or Pandects, containing the Roman jurisprudence; 
4, The Novels, or Justinian’s new laws.’’ Not only did he 
reduce the chaos of Roman law to simplicity and order, but 
he effected a work of similar political character for both the 
Eastern and Western Empires. His general, Belisarius,—a 
man of first class military genius,—conquered the Vandals 
in Africa, took from Carthage the vessels of the Jewish tem- 
ple, and then subjugated Italy. Inlater years he defeated 
the Persians and the Goths, and repulsed the Bulgarians 
who had crossed the frozen Danube, and threatened Con- 
stantinople. His splendid services were requited by un- 
justtreatment, but ‘‘that he was deprived of his eyes, and 





reduced by envy to beg his bread,—‘Give a penny to Belisar- 
ius the general !’— is a fiction of later times.”’ 

Narses, an officer of Justin II, invited the Lombards un- 
der Alboin into Italy. The invitation was accepted, and 
the new comers, who were originally from the Baltic, mi- 
grated from Pannonia into the great plain of the Po, which 
still bears the name of Lombardy—in 580. Wars with Per- 
sia were frequent. A Persian camp lay for ten years on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosporus, opposite the capital. They 
were at length driven by the emperor Heraclius across the 
Euphrates. . 

Few of his successors merit particular notice. Various 
enemies menaced Constantinople, which sustained a great 
siege from the Saracens from 668 to 675. In 716-718 they 
again beleagured it, but their fleet of eighteen hundred ships. 
was destroyed by the famous Greek fire, and they were 
obliged to retire. The Greek fire was a compound of naph- 
tha, sulphur, and pitch. This mixture produced a thick 
smoke, and ‘‘from a loud explosion, proceeded a fierce 
and obstinate flame’’ whose fury was only augmented 
by water. It ‘twas most commonly blown through long 
tubes of copper, which were planted on the prow of a galley, 
and fancifully shaped into the mouths of savage monsters, 
that seemed to vomit astream of liquid and consuming fire.’” 
(Gibbons’ History of the Deciine and Fallof the Roman Em- 
pire. Vol. v. pp. 283-4.) The Saracens at length learned 
the secret of its composition. It continued to be used until 
the discovery of gunpowder, in the fourteenth century. 

Somewhere about this time the contest about the worship 
of images broke out. The Council of Niczea in 787 affirmed 
the practice to be good and right: the Synod of Frankfort, 
held by Charlemagne in 794, forbade it. 

During the three centuries following the deposition of 
Augustulus, ITALY underwent many changes. Odoacer 
permitted the Visigoths to hold Southern Gaul, and the 
Vandals to settle in Sicily. In 493 he was slain at Ravenna 
by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, who wielded the sovereign 
power from that date until 526. His sway was eminently 
beneficent. Material prosperity blessed the land. An Ari- 
an himself, he wisely tolerated other creeds. The Italians 
held the civil, and the Goths the military appointments 
under the crown. His prime minister was Cassiodorus the 
historian. His authority extended over Illyricum and Sic- 
ily, and into Germany. Suspicious of intrigues with the 
Eastern Court, he unjustly executed the great Boéthius, 
whose ‘‘Consolations of Philosophy,’ written in prison at 
Pavia, abound in lofty sentiments expressed in admirable 
style. It is one of the books of the ages, and was translated 
by Alfred the Great into English. 

Vitiges, and Totila, two kings of the Ostrogoths, were de- 
feated by the Byzantine generals, one of whom invited the 
Lombards into Italy. The cruel character of Lombard rule 
was in harmony with that of their king, Alboin, who had 
overpowered the Gepidz, and drank blood from the skull of. 
the conquered king. Murdered with the complicity of his out- 
raged wife, his realm passed into the power of thirty-six: 
dukes, whose oppressions drove many Roman families to: 
seek refuge among the lagunes and islands of the upper Adri-. 
atic. There they led a sea-faring life, and laid the founda- 
tions of Venice. 

Subsequent Lombard monarchs engaged in disputes with. 
the rising power of the Popes at Rome. The last king was. 


made prisoner by Charlemagne in 774. Pope Leo I had. 
prevailed upon Attila the Hun to spare Rome, and thereby 
acquired much influence. Gregory the Great strengthened 
it. The temporal power of the Popes dated from 755, when: 
king Pepin the Short presented the Exarchate of Ravenna,. 
which he had taken from the Lombards, to Pope Stephen II. 

FRANCE was somewhat more fortunate than Italy. Her 
name is derived from the Franks, (Free Men) who sup- 

lanted the Romans as lords of the soil. Clovis, the first: 

ing, fixed his seat at Paris, and accepted acrown and man- 
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tle from Constantinople in 511. He embraced Christianity 
mainly through the persuasions of his wife, Clotilda. How in- 
telligent his conversion was may be inferred from his exclam- 
ation when he heard of the passion and death of Christ; 
‘‘Had I been present at the head of my valiant Franks, I 
would have avenged his injuries.’’ Clovis was a brave, and 
ignorant, but politic adventurer. His Christianity resided 
in profession rather than reality. His power over his own 
soldiers was by no means absolute. Gregory of Tours relates 
that when Clovis divided the plunder of churches and houses 
with his followers at Soissons, the king said, ‘I entreat you 
my brave warriors, to give me this vase [one of surprising 
size and beauty] in addition to my share,”’ a presumptuous 
soldier exclaimed, ‘“You shall have nothing but the portion 
assigned you by lot.’’ 
When é 

parts. 
reunited the whole. After his decease, the Merovingian 
kings degenerated into mere puppets, distinguished chiefly 
by*enormous shocks of hair. Governmental affairs were 
abandoned to the oo minister, or Mayor of the Palace. 
Pepin of Heristal made this office hereditary in his own 
family. Charles Martel, (the hammer,) his son, encounter- 
ed the invading Saracens at the battle of Tours in 732. For 
six days adesultory combat raged. On the seventh the 


stout hearts and iron hands of the Franks prevailed in the | 


hand-to-hand engagement. An incredible multitude of the 
Moslems were slain, and the rest sought safety in flight. 
The victor was worthy to be the founder of a new line of 
kings, for his triumph was the victory of Christian civiliza- 
tion, and the salvation of Europe from the withering paraly- 
sis of Islam. 

Pepin the Short received the office of Mayor on the death 
of his father, and rendered important aid to Pope Zachary 
at Rome. The Pontiff repaid Ries by sanctioning his usur- 
pation of the throne, and the seclusion of Childeric III in a 
convent. With the latter the Merovingian dynasty ended. 
The Carlovingian line, already kings in reality, became kings 
avowedly, when Pepin ascended the throne. Dying in 763, 
he left two sons, of Whom Charles—better known as Charle- 
magne—became sole ruler on the death of his brother. 
For thirty-three years he waged incessant war upon the 


Saxons on the Weser, and forcibly brought them within the | 


— of the church. In 774 he placed the iron crown of Lom- 

ardy — his head, and in 778 gained some successes over 
the Moslems in Spain. In the year 800 he was crowned by 
Pope Leo III in St. Peter’s at Rome, as ‘‘Charles Augustus, 
Emperor of the Romans.’’ But his dominion was not toen- 
dure. Sad anticipations of the sufferings it must undergo 
from the fierce Norsemen, whose piratical vessels had al- 


ready inflicted some injury, clouded his last years. He dicd | 


in $14. 
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CHAPTER L. 


ISLAM—ITS RISE AND PROGRESS—THE SARA-~- 
CENS, A. D. 571—1000. 

“Tslam”’ [is] ‘‘a verbal noun, derived from a root meaning 
‘submission to’ and ‘faitk in God,’ and the believers who 
so submit themselves are called Moslems, a participle of 
the same root, both being connected with the words ‘Salam,” 
or ‘peace,’ and ‘Salyon,’ or ‘healthy.’’”’ (Sprenger, Vol. J,. 
p. 69.) Its creed consists, as Gibbon remarks, of an eternah 
truth and a necessary fiction:—‘‘There is but one God, and 
Mohammed is His prophet.” Its promulgator, Mohammed,. 
belonged to one of the princely families of the tribe of Kor- 
cish, and was born at Mecca, the sacred city of the Arabian: 
tribes, in April, 571. His mental peculiarities and epileptic’ 


| tendencies were inherited from his mother, who died whem 


| jous doctrines of both. 








he was six years old. In youth he pursued the occupation 
of a shepherd. At twenty-five he entered the service of a 
rich widow, named Kadijah, whom he afterwards married.. 

While attending to Kadijah’s affairs he came in contact- 
with Jews and Christians, and learned much of the relig-- 
His own countrymen were addicted: 
to idolatry and to the worship of the heavenly bodies. Ac- 
customed to solitary meditation, an eloquent speaker, and 
of brilliant intellectual abilities, it is still doubtful whether: 
he could write, oreven read. Yetin his fortieth year he an- 
nounced his conviction that he was divinely commissioned: 


| to reveal and establish a new religion in the world. The 
| unity of God, the authority of the Hebrew patriarchs and 


prophets—Christ included—absolute predestination, and the- 
incarnation of the Holy Spirit in his own person, were~ 
among its leading tenets. The will of God was made knowm 
to him—he said—by the angel Gabriel. The reyelations- 
thus received were written Gown on date-leaves and tablets 
of white stone, on shoulder-bones of mutton and bits of 
parchment, and about a year after his death were thrown. 
promiscuously into a box. Recollections from the ‘‘breasts- 
of men’ were added, and the whole were published, in very 
unscientific form, in the volume known as the KoRAN,—the 
Bible of the Moslems,—about two years after his death. Two 
hundred years later on, the traditions of his sayings and do- 
ings were also published, under the title of Sonna, or oral 


| law. 


Mohammed disclaimed all power to work miracles, repu- 
diated priesthood and sacrifices, denounced monkery, and 
destroyed idolatry in every shape. He also enjoined total 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors, and charity to the poor 
and unfortunate. His doctrines of human responsibility, 
resurrection of the body, final judgment, and future rewards 
and punishments were evidently drawn from traditionary 
and Biblical sources. What was most evidently his own 
was his description of the Paradise of luxury, lust, and 
pleasure, that were prepared for the faithful. At the outset 
of his career he was in the main a sincere, honest, and faith- 
ful reformer. His first and most difficult conquests were 
those of his wife, his servant Zeid, his pupil, Ali, and his 
friend Abubeker. The new creed found little favor for some 
time. Inthree years he had made only fourteen proselytes. 
Then he assumed the prophetic office, and asked his friends 
who would be his companion and vizier, (burden-bearer.} 
Ali exclaimed:—‘O prophet, I am the man, whosoever 
rises against thee, I will dash out his teeth, tear out his 
eyes, break his legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will be 
thy vizier over them.”’ (Gibbon, Vol. V. p. 122.) The re~ 
sponse of the ardent proselyte expressed the spirit of Islam 


' from that day to this—a spirit that dooms it to ultimate and 


utter extinction. It was prophetic of the horrors that would 
be perpetrated for many centuries in the name of the false 
prophet. 
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The Koreishites sought his life. ‘‘We are only two,” said 
the trembling Abubeker, when he heard the footsteps of pur- 
suers at the entrance of the cave in which they were con- 
cealed. ‘There is a third,’ replied Mohammed; ‘it is God 
Himself.’”” Overtaken on the road to Medina, he only es- 
caped death by prayers and promises. One thrust of an 
Arab lance, on that occasion, woulf have changed the cur- 
rent of human history, and the world would have been 
widely different from what it is. Medina accepted him and 
his religion. For six years he governed as head of church 
and state. ‘‘Whoever falls in battle,’’ he said, ‘this sins are 
forgiven; at the day of judgment his wounds shall be re- 
splendent as vermillion, and odoriferous as musk; and the 
loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels 
and cherubim.”’ 

In the battles of Beder, Ohud, and Medina he proved to 
be the victor. Mecca yielded in 629, and the 360 idols were 
broken and cast out of the KAABA, or temple of God. The 
Arabian tribes then joined his standard and accepted his 
teachings. Khaled, one of his ablest opponents, was con- 
verted into one of his trustiest friends, and earned the title 
of The Sword of God. Mohammed next declared war against 
the Greek empire. His soldiers complained of the intolera- 
ble heat. ‘Hell is much hotter,’’ was his reply. 

On the 8th of June, 682, he died. Suffering was borne 
with childish impatience. His last words were:—‘‘O God! 
. pardon my sins. ‘es I come 
among my fellow citizens on high.” For pardon he had 
need to ask. Whether the assurance of citizenship on high 
were well grounded, the judgment day must decide. Most 
certainly he was a sinner—but probably no greater sinner 
than most of his people of the same age. If not a conscious 
impostor, he must be regarded as partly insane. Like many 
other sinners, he used wrong methods to gain what seemed 
to be right ends, and then deluded himself into the firm be- 
lief that God approved his actions. Successive revelations 
often contradicted their predecessors; but the last, he main- 
tained, was wholly binding. They came, when wanted, to 
excuse his violations of moral law, and to sanction his ex- 
cesses. Like Joseph Smith and Brigham Young, he was a 
grossly licentious polygamist; and like them claimed abso- 
lution on the ground of Divine commandment. Moham- 
medanism and Mormonism bear traces of similar origin, and 
both are condemned by the spirit and letter of the Holy 
Scriptures, as well as by the sober judgment of enlightened 
reason. 

In their clamorous sorrow the Moslems refused at first to 
believe that their prophet was dead, but finally accepted the 
fact and interred his remains with the utmost veneration. 
Only one of his children,—Fatima, the wife of Ali—survived 
him. Abubeker was elected to his vacant place, and, after 
a reign of two years, bequeathed his sceptre to Omar, who 
said:—‘'T have no occasion for the place.’’ ‘But the place 
has occasion for you,’’ replied the dying caliph. Omar held 
the “place’’ for about twelve years, and was then assassi- 
nated. Othman followed and met the same fate. Alithen 
accepted the blood-stained throne in 655, fought for it against 
rivals, and was in turn assassinated in the mosque at Cufa, 
661. The Shiites—mainly Persians—espoused the cause of 
Ali’s house, and the Sonnites that of its opponents. 

Moawiyah, the first of the Ommiades, next obtained the 
caliphate, and changed his kingdom from an elective to an 
hereditary one. The lineal descendants of Mohammed and 
Ali were forever excluded from the throne, and were subse- 
quently distinguished from the commonalty by a green tur- 
ban, a government stipend, and judicial responsibility to 
their own chief only. 

On the death of Mohammed, the people of Mecca were 
hardly restrained from returning to idolatry. Their faith 
was not fixed, and to establish it in harmony with their tem- 





poral interests and fleshly desires,—as well as to spread Is- 
lam—the caliphs entered on a career of foreign conquest. 
One hundred years after the Hegira, or flight from Mecca, 
the successors of Mohammed ruled the nations from India 
to the Atlantic Ocean. PERSIA was prostrated at the decis- 
ive battle of ‘Nehavend, “the victory of victories,’’ and the 
banner of the prophet earried as far north as the Jaxartes. 
The Turkish hordes were driven back into the desert, and 
the Chinese emperors solicited the friendship of the caliphs. 
SyRiA also was subjugated. ‘Ye Christian dogs, you know 
your option; the Koran, the tribute, or the sword,” said the 
fanatic Khaled to Christian ambassadors. Apostasy, slave- 
ry, or death ;—they could choose one of these three, and one 
only. Damascus was taken, and afterwards became the seat 
of a caliphate. The Moslems, or Saracens (robbers, or child- 
ren of the desert), fought with desperation. ‘Paradise is be- 
fore you, the deviland hell-fire in your rear,’’ said their gen- 
erals. It needed a faith and fervor equal in intensity to their 
own to resist them, and the Christians had neither. They 
were enfeebled by luxury. Omar, the Caliph, travelled ‘ton 
a red camel, which carried besides his person, a bag of corn, 
a wooden dish, and a leathern bottle of water.”’ Jerusalem 
capitulated, Phoenicia was subdued, and the Saracens built, 
equipped, and manned a fleet of seventeen hundred vessels, 
with which they assailed the islands and shores of the Med-. 
iterranean. 

EGyptT was conquered by Amron, who—it is reported, but 
on doubtful authority—commitied the royal library of Alex- 
andria to the flames, in deference to the command of Omar, 
who said:—‘‘If these writings of the Greeks agree with the 
book of God (the Koran], they are useless, and need not be 
preserved ; if they disagree, they are pernicious, and ought 
to be destroyed.’’ Amron reopened the canal between the 
Red Sea and Egypt, which country, he wrote, was alter- 
nately adorned ‘‘with a silver wave, a verdant emerald, and 
the deep yellow of a golden harvest.”’ 

AFRICA, from the Nile to the Atlantic, next submitted to 
the Saracens, 647-698. Carthage fell, and the Moslem com- 
mander, Akbah, spurred his horse into the waves of the 
Western Ocean, raised his eyes to heaven, and exclaimed :— 
“Great God, if my course were not stopped by this sea, 
I would still go on, to the unknown regions of the West, 
preaching the unity of Thy holy name, and putting to the 
sword the rebellious nations who worship any other god than 
thee.” 

SPAIN was invaded from Africa, in response to the invi- 
tation of Count Julian, the Gothic general, who had re- 
pulsed the Saracens from the walls of Ceuta, and who was 
actuated by motives of revenge, interest, or policy, or by all 
three. In the decisive battle of Xeres, A. D. 711, the Span- 
iards were overthrown, and all Spain, except the mountain- 
ous regions of the north, bowed under the, yoke of the 
stranger. ‘Children of the purest and most noble of the 
Arabian tribes’ settled in the country, and created the most 
prosperous era of its riches, cultivation, and populousness. 

In the distant East, HINDOSTAN was conquered, and 
ruled under the same laws as Spain and Africa. In the lat- 
ter country the light of the gospel was wholly extinguished, 
and in all the others the Saracens speedily forgot the best 
maxims of Islam, and degenerated into tyrants, perjurers, 
and murderers. Their caliph was the most powerful and 
absolute monarch on the globe. Asia Minor was overrun by 
his armies, and Constantinople was saved from his grasp by 
the terrors of the Greek fire on two several oceasions. In 
731 much of France was occupied, and Oxford and London 
might have become Moslem cities but for the prowess and 
victory of Charles Martel on the field of Tours in 732. The 
Saracens retreated beyond the Pyrenees, and the peril of 
Europe from that source passed away. _ 

About the middle of the eighth century the Saracens di- 
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vided into three factions, distinguished by their colors. The 
Fatimites bore the green, the Ommiades the white, and the 
Abbassides the black. Eighty of the Ommiades were mas- 
sacred by the Abbassides at a banquet in Damascus; the 
board was spread over their fallen bodies, and the festivities 
of the guests were enlivened by their dyinggroans. Abdal- 
rahman, one of the Ommiades, escaped to Spain, and estab- 
lished the independent Caliphate of Cordova, which lasted 
for two hundred and fifty years. A second independent 
principality was established by the Aglabites at Cairoan in 
Africa; a third by the Edrisites in Western Barbary; and, 
in the course of another century, a fourth by the Fatimites, 
in Egypt. The latter absorbed the second and third; and 
in the tenth century rival caliphs reigned at Bagdad, Cai- 
roan, and Cordova, and hated and excommunicated each 
other with a heartiness and zeal worthy of the bitterest 
Popes of Rome. 

The Abbassides transferred the seat of empire from Da- 
mascus to Bagdad on the Tigris, and inaugurated an era 
of learning, wealth, and splendor that markedly contrasted 
with the ignorance, poverty, and rudeness of the Catholic 
nations. The Caliphs gladly patronized letters. The writ- 
ings of the Greeks were sought out. and translated. The 
stars were numbered, the course of the planets measured, 
and Europe was enriched by ‘‘the communication of nu- 
meral figures,and the intellectual language of algebra.”’ 
(Hallam’s Middle Ages, p. 252.) Abdalrahman pursued a 
similar course in Spain for half a century. No ‘earthly 
blessing”’ was ‘‘wanting”’ to his ‘felicity.’’ Yet at the end 
of that period he confessed :—‘‘In this situation, I have dil- 
igently numbered the days of pure and genuine happiness 
which have fallen to my lot; they amount to FOURTEEN :— 
O man! place not thy confidence in this present world.” 
Any ordinary Christian is a far happier man than he. 

In 823 the Saracens seized the island of Crete, and after- 
wards that of Sicily. In 846 they besieged Rome, and pil- 
laged the temples of St. Peter and St. Paul, which were out- 
side the walls. Buttheir power was waning. In their wars 
with the Turks beyond the Oxus, they had taken and en- 
slaved many of the nomads. Like the Romans, they next 
enlisted these savage foes as soldiers. Caliph Motassem in- 
troduced 50,000 of them as guards into Bagdad. The exper- 
iences of the emperors were repeated. The military slaves 
cut his successor, Motawakkel, into seven pieces, and after- 
wards disposed of the crownas they pleased. ‘‘Caliphs were 
dragged by the feet, exposed naked to the scorching sun, 
beaten with iron clubs,’’ and compelled to abdicate in favor 
of short-lived nominees. 

Declension from the principles and practices of Moham- 
med, or rather the lack of success in carrying them out, 
brought the Saracenic empire to the vergeofruin. The he- 
retical Carmathians helped to push it over the brink. In 
929 they stormed Mecca, put 30,000 people to the sword, 
filled the sacred well, Zemzem, with blood, tore the veil of 
the KAABa in pieces, and carried off the black stone—‘‘the 
first monument of the nation,” in triumph. The Caliph Al 
Radi, who died in 940, appointed a Mayor of the Palace, with 
the title of Emir al Omra, to whom he delegated the func- 
tions of his office. In the growing weakness of the realm, 
the Greeks recovered the islands of Crete and Cyprus, and 
became aggressors upon the Saracens. Between 963 and 
975 two usurping emperors—Nicephorus Phocas and John 
Zimisces—carried their victorious arms over Asia Minor, 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Bagdad was unwillingly spared, 
but Cilicia, Antioch, Anatolia, and part of Armenia were 
permanently added to the Greek empire. 

One of the most famous of the Turkish princes, who first 
bore the title of SULTAN (lord and master), was Mahmud the 
Gaznevide, the conqueror of Hindostan, who refused an of- 
fer of $50,000,000 from the Brahmins for an idol that he was 





about to break. As it fell in pieces under his blows, the 
treasure of gems it contained fell out, and explained their 
great anxiety for its safety.* His son and successor suc- 
cumbed to the nomad Turcomans at the battle of Zendecan.. 
Togrul Bek, the grandson of Seljuk, was elected to the 
throne by the conquerors, “and the whole body cf the Turk- 
ish nation embraced, with fervor and sincerity, the relig- 
ion of Mahomet.”’ In 1050 Togrul was succeeded by his. 
nephew, Alp Arslan, who conquered Armenia and Georgia, 
defeated the Greeks, and lost his life by the dagger of an as- 
sassin. Malek Shah, his son, assumed the title of Com- 
mander of the Faithful, made a pious and splendid pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and accurately reformed the calendar. On 
his death the empire was divided into three:—those of Ker- 
man, Syria, and Roum. Solyman, the Ghazi (holy cham- 
pion), and sovereign of the latter, fixed his capital at Nice,. 
the seat of the first General Council of the Christian church.. 
The Christians of Asia Minor were outraged and oppressed,,. 
Jerusalem was captured (cir. 1076), the local clergy sub- 
jected to every species of insult, and pilgrims from Europe 
—among whom was Ingulphus, a secretary of William the 
Conqueror,—were made the subjects of private rapine and 
public oppression. The story of their sufferings, as told by 
Peter the Hermit, (cir. 1096) stirred up the millions of the 
West to rescue the sepulchre of Christ from the hands of the 
infidels. 
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A fiction which is designed to inculcate an object wholly 
alien to the imagination, sins against the first law of art; 
and if a writer of fiction narrow his scope to particulars so 
positive as polemical controversy in matters ecclesiastical, 
political, or moral, his work may or may not be an able 
treatise, but it must be a very poor novel.—Bulwer Lytton. 


—_————9- 


No amount of preaching, exhortation, sympathy, benevo- 
lence, will render the condition of our working women what 
it ought to be, so long as the kitchen and the needle are sub- 
stantially their only resoureces.—Horace Greeley. 
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What do I owe to my times, to my country, to my neigh- 
bors, to my friends? Such are the questions which a virtu- 
ous man ought to ask himself often—Lavater. 
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Of Washington Irving nothing suitably brief could give 
our readers a more satisfactory specimen than his little es- 


say on Westminster Abbey, contained inthe volume entitled, | 
| lebertus Crispinus. Abbas. 1114, and Laurentius. Abbas. 


Sketch Book. This is delightful reading, as we are sure all 
our friends will say when they try it. 
led on to possess themselves of the Sketch Book entire, 


they will find in that volume a charming image of the genius 


If they should be | 


to three figures, rudely carved in relief, but nearly worn 
away by the footsteps of many generations. They were the 
effigies of three of the early abbots; the epitaphs were en- 
tirely effaced; the names alone remained, having no doubt 
been renewed in latertimes. (Vitalis. Abbas. 1082, and Gis- 


1176.) I remained some little while, musing over these cas- 


| ual relies of antiquity, thus left like wrecks upon this dis- 


and character of one of the most winning and gracious per- | 
sonalities in American literary history. Westminster Abbey | 


furnished a subject exactly suited to the more pensive mood 
of Irving’s gentle spirit. We should need to give another 


specimen to represent him in his different but not incongru- 
ous character of pure, classic, genial humorist. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


When I behold, with deep astonishment, 
“To famous Westminster how there resorte 
fLiving in brasse or stoney monument, 
‘The princes and the worthies of all sorte; 
Doe not I see reformde nobilitie, 
Without contempt, or pride, or ostentation, 
And looke upon offenselesse majesty, 
Naked of pomp or earthly domination ? 
And how a play-game of a painted stone 
Contents the quiet now and silent sprites, 
Whome all the world which late they stood upon 
Could tot content or quench their appetites. 
iLife is a frost of cold felicitie, 
And death the thaw of all our vanitie. 


CHRISTOLERO’s Epicrams, By T. B. 1598. 


On one of those solemn and rather melancholy days, in | 


+the latter part of Autumn, when the shadows of morning 


and evening almost mingle together, and throw a gloom | 


over the decline of the year, T passed several hours in ram- 
bling about Westminster Abbey. There was something con- 


genial to the season in the mournful magnificence of the old | 


pile; and, as I passed its threshold, seemed like stepping 
‘back into the regions of antiquity, and losing myself among 
the shades of former ages. 

I entered from the inner court of Westminster School, 
through a long, low, vaulted passage, that had an almost 
subterranean look, being dimly lighted in one part by cireu- 
lar perforations in the massive walls. Through this dark 
avenue I had a distant view of the cloisters, with the figure 
of an old verger, in his black gown, moving along their 
shadowy vaults, and seeming like a spectre from one of the 
neighboring tombs. The approach to the abbey through 
these gloomy monastic remains prepares the mind for its 
solemn contemplation. The cloisters still retain something 
of the quiet and seclusion of former days. The gray walls 
are discolored by damps, and crumbling with age; a coat of 


hoary moss has gathered over the inscriptions of the mural | 
| inscriptions. 


monuments, and obscured the death’s heads, and other fu- 
nereal emblems. 
from the rich tracery of the arches; the roses which adorned 
the keystones have lost their leafy beauty ; every thing bears 
marks of the gradual dilapidations of time, which yet has 
something touching and pleasing in its very decay. 

The sun was pouring down a yellow autumnal ray into 


the square of the cloisters; beaming upon a scanty plot of | 


grass in the centre, and lighting up an angle of the vaulted 
passage with a kind of dusky splendor. 
arcades, the eye glanced up to a bit of blue sky or a passing 
cloud; and beheld the sun-gilt pinnacles of the abbey tower- 
ing into the azure heaven. 

As I paced the cloisters, sometimes contemplating this 
mingled picture of glory and decay, and sometimes endeav- 


oring to decipher the inscriptions on the tombstones, which | 
formed the pavement beneath my feet, my eye was attracted | 


tant shore of time, telling no tale but that such beings had 
been, and had perished; teaching no moral but the futility 
of that pride which hopes still to exact homage in its ashes, 
and to live in an inscription. A little longer, and even 
these faint records will be obliterated, and the monument 
will cease to be a memorial. Whilst I was yet looking down 


| upon these grave-stones, I was roused by the sound of the 


| echoing among the cloisters. 


| and telling the lapse of the hour, which, like a billow, 
| rolled us onward towards the grave. 


| the mind, contrasted with the vaults of the cloisters. 


abbey clock, reverberating from buttress to buttress, and 
It is almost startling to hear 
this warning of departed time sounding among the tombs, 
as 
I pursued my walk to 
an arched door opening tothe interior of the abbey. On en- 
tering here, the magnitude of the building breaks fully upon 
The 
eyes gaze with wonder at clustered columns of gigantic di- 


| mensions, with arches springing from them'to such an amaz- 


ing height; and man wandering about their bases, shrunk 
into insignificance in comparison with his own handiwork. 


| The spaciousness and gloom of this vast edifice produce a 


The sharp touches of the chisel are gone | 
| remained longest about them. 


From between the | 
| but the intercourse between the author and his fellow-men 


| profound and mysterious awe. 





| and heroic. 


We step cautiously and 
softly about, as if fearful of disturbing the hallowed silence 
of the tomb; while every footfall whispers along the walls, 
and chatters among the sepulchres, making us more sensi- 
ble of the quiet we have interrupted. 

It seems as if the awful nature of the place presses down 
upon the soul, and hushes the beholder into noiseless rever- 
ence. We feel that we are surrounded by the congregated 
bones of the great men of past times, who have filled his- 
tory with their deeds, and the earth with their renown. 

And yet it almost provokes a smile at the vanity of hu- 
man ambition, to see how they are crowded together and 
jostled in the dust; what parsimony is observed in doling 
out a scanty nook, a gloomy corner, a little portion of earth, 
to those, whom, when alive, kingdoms could not satisfy; 
and how many shapes, and forms, and artifices, are devised 
to-catch the casual notice of the passenger, and save from 
torgetfulness, for a few short years, a name which once as- 
pired to occupy ages of the world’s thought and admiration. 

I passed some time in Poet’s Corner, which occupies an 
end of one of the transepts or cross aisles of the abbey. The 
monuments are generally simple; for the lives of literary 
men afford no striking themes for the sculptor. Shakspeare 
and Addison have statues erected to their memories; but 
the greater part have busts, medallions, and sometimes mere 
Notwithstanding the simplicity of these mem- 
orials, [have always observed that the visitors to the abbey 
A kinder and fonder feeling 
takes place of that cold curiosity or vague admiration with 
which they gaze on the splendid monuments of the great 
They linger about these as about the tombs of 
friends and companions; for indeed there is something of 
companionship between the author and the reader. Other 
men are known to posterity only through the medium of 
history, which is continually growing faint and obscure: 


is ever new, active, and immediate. He has lived for them 


| more than for himself; he has sacrificed surrounding enjoy- 


ments, and shut himself up from the delights of social life, 
that he might the more intimately commune with distant 
minds and distant ages. Well may the world cherish his 
renown; for it has been purchased, not by deeds of violence 
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and blood, but by the diligent dispensation of pleasure. 
Well may posterity be grateful to his memory; for he has 
left it’an inheritgnce, not of empty names and sounding ac- 
tions, but whole treasures of wisdom, bright gems of thought 
and golden veins of language. 

From Poet’s Corner I continued my stroll towards that 
part of the abbey which contains the sepulchres of the kings. 
I wandered among what once were chapels, but which are 
now occupied by the tombs and monuments of the great. 
At every turn I met with some illustrious name; or the cog- 
nizance of some powerful house renowned in history. As 
the eye darts into these dusky chambers of death, it catches 
glimpses of quaint effigies ; some kneeling in niches, as if in 
devotion; others stretched upon the tombs, with hands 
piously pressed together: warriors in armor, as if reposing 
after battle; prelates with crosiers and mitres; and nobles in 
robes and coronets, lying as it were in state. In glancing 
over this scene, so strangely populous, yet where every form 
is so still and silent, it seems almost as if we were treading 
# mansion of that fabled city, where every being had been 
/ suddenly transmutéd into stone. 

I paused to contemplate a tomb on which lay the effigy of 
a knight in complete armor. A large buckler was on one 
arm; the hands were pressed together in supplication upon 
the breast: the face was almost covered by the morion; the 
legs were crossed, in token of the warrior’s having been en- 
gaged in the holy war. It was the tomb of a crusader; of 
one of those military enthusiasts, who so strangely mingled 
religion and romance, and whose exploits form the connect- 
ing link between fact and fiction; between the history and 
the fairy tale. There is something extremely picturesque 
in the tombs of these adventurers, decorated as they are with 
rude armorial bearings and Gothic sculpture. They comport 


with the antiquated chapels in which they are generally 
found; and in considering them, the imagination is apt to 


kindle with the legendary associations, the romantic fiction, 
the chivalrous pomp and pageantry, which poetry has spread 
over the wars for the sepulchre of Christ. They are the relics 
of times utterly gone by; of betngs passed from recollection; 
of customs and manners with which ours have no affinity. 
‘They are like objects from some strange and distant land, of 
which we have no certain knowledge, and about which all 
our conceptions are vague and visionary. There is some- 
thing extremely solemn and awful in those effigies on Gothie 
tombs, extended as if in the sleep of death, or in the suppli- 
-eation of the dying hour. They have an effect infinitely 
more impressive on my feelings than the fanciful attitudes, 
the over-wrought conceits, the allegorical groups, which 
abound on modern monuments. I have been struck, also, 
with the superiority of many of the old sepulchral inscrip- 
tions. There was a noble way,in former times, of saying 
things simply, and yet saying them proudly; and I do not 
know an epitaph that breathes a loftier consciousness of 
family worth and honorable lineage, than one which affirms, 
of a noble house, that ‘‘all the brothers were brave, and all 
the sisters virtuous.” 


In the opposite transept to Poet’s Corner stands a monu- | 
ment which is among the most renowned achievements of | 


modern art; but which to me appears horrible rather than 
sublime. Itis the tomb of Mrs. Nightingale, by Roubillac. 


The bottom of the monument is represented as throwing | 
open its marble doors, and a sheeted skeleton is starting | 
| chirping of birds, which had found their way into the chapel, 

and built their nests among its friezes and pendants—sure 
| signs of solitariness and desertion. 


forth. The shroud is falling from its fleshless frame as he 
launches his dart at his victim. She is sinking into her af- 
frighted husband’s arms, who strives, with vain and frantic 
effort, to avert the blow. 
ble truth and spirit; we almost fancy we hear the gibbering 


yell of triumph bursting from the distended jaws of the spec- | 


tre.—But why should we thus seek to clothe death with un- 


necessary terrors, and to spread horrors round the tomb of 
! 





The whole is executed with terri- | 


those we love? The grave should be surrounded by every- 
thing that might inspire tenderness and veneration for the 
dead; or that might win the living to virtue. It is the 
place, not of disgust and dismay, but of sorrow and medita- 
tion. ‘ 

‘While wandering about these gloomy vaults and silent 
aisles, studying the records of the dead, the sound of busy 
existence from without occasionally reaches the ear;—the 
rumbling of the passing equipage; the murmur of the mul- 
titude; or perhaps the light laugh of pleasure. The con- 
trast is striking with the death-like repose around: and it 
has a strange effect upon the feelings, thus to hear the surges 
of active life hurrying along, and beating against the very 
walls of the sepulchre. 

I continued in this way to move from tomb to tomb, and 
from chapel to chapel. The day was gradually wearing 
away; the distant tread of loiterers about the abbey grew less 
frequent ; the sweet-tongued bell was summoning to evening 
prayers; and I saw at a distance the choristers, in their 
white surplices, crossing the aisle and entering the choir. I 
stood before the entrance to Henry the Seventh’s chapel. 
A flight of steps led up to it, through a deep and gloomy, but 
magnificent arch. Great gates of brass, richly and delicate- 
ly wrought, turn heavily upon their hinges, as if proudly re- 
luctant to admit the feet of common mortals into this most 
gorgeous of sepulchres. 

On entering, the eye is astonished by the pomp of archi- 
tecture, and the elaborate beauty of sculptured detail. The 
very walls are wrought into universal ornament, incrusted 
with tracery, and scooped into niches, crowded with+the 
statues of saints and martyrs. Stone seems, by the cunning 
labor of the chisel, to have been robbed of its weight and 
density, suspended aloft, as if by magic, and the fretted roof 
achieved with the wonderful minuteness and airy security 
of a cobweb. 

Along the sides of the chapel are the lofty stalls of the 
Knights of the Bath, richly carved of oak, though with the 
grotesque decorations of Gothic architecture. On the pin- 
nacles of the stalls are affixed the helmets and crests of the 
knights, with their scarfs and swords; and above them are 
suspended their banners, emblazoned with armorial bear- 
ings, and contrasting the splendor of gold and purple and 
crimson, with the cold gray fretwork of the roof. In the 
midst of this grand mausoleum stands the sepulchre of its 
founder,—his effigy, with that of his queen, extended on a 
sumptuous tomb, and the whole surrounded by a superbly- 
wrought brazen railing. 

There is asad dreariness in this magnificence; this strange 
mixture of tombs and trophies; these emblems of living and 
aspiring ambition, close beside mementos which show the 
dust and oblivion in which all must sooner or later termi- 
nate. Nothing impresses the mind with a deeper feeling of 
loneliness, than to tread the silent and deserted scene of 
former throng and pageant. On looking round on the va- 
cant stalls of the knights and their esquires, and on the rows 
of dusty but gorgeous banners that were once borne before 
them, my imagination conjured up the scene when this hall 
was bright with the valor and beauty of the land; glittering 
with the splendor of jewelled rank and military array; alive 


with the tread of many feet and the hum of an admiring 


multitude. All had passed away; the silence of death had 
settled again upon the place, interrupted only by the casual 


When I read the names inscribed on the banners, they 
were those of men scattered far and wide about the world, 
some tossing upon distant seas; some under arms in distant 
lands; some mingling in the busy intrigues of courts and 
cabinets; all seeking to deserve one more distinction in this 
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mansion of shadowy honors: the melancholy reward of a 
monument. 

Two small aisles on each side of this chapel present a 
touching instance of the quality of the grave; which brings 
down the oppressor to a level with the oppressed, and min- 
gles the dust of the bitterest enemies together. In oneisthe 
sepulchre of the haughty Elizabeth; in the other is that of 
her victim, the lovely and unfortunate Mary. Not an hour 
in the day but some ejaculation of pity is uttered over the 
fate of the latter, mingled with indignation at her oppressor. 
The walls of Elizabeth's sepulchre continually echo with the 
sighs ofsympathy heaved at the grave of her rival. 

A peculiar melancholy reigns over the aisle where Mary 
lies buried. The light struggles dimly through windows 
darkened by dust. The greater part of the place is in deep 
shadow, and the walls are stained and tinted by time and 
weather. A marble figure of Mary is stretched upon the 
tomb, round which is an iron railing, much corroded, bear- 
ing her national emblem—the thistle. I was weary with 
wandering, and sat down to rest myself by the monument, 
revolving in my mind the chequered and disastrous story of 
poor Mary. 

The sound of casual footsteps had ceased from the abbey. 
I could only hear, now and then, the distant voice of the 
priest repeating the evening service, and the faint responses 
of the choir; these paused for a time, and all was hushed. 
The stillness, the desertion and obscurity that were gradu- 
ally prevailing around, gave a deeper and more solemn in- 
terest to the place: 

For in the silent grave no conversation, 

No joyful tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 
No careful father’s counsel—nothing’s heard, 
For nothing is, but all oblivion, 

Dust, and an endless darkness, 

Suddenly the notes of the deep-laboring organ burst upon 
the ear, falling with doubled and re-doubled intensity, and 
rolling, as it were, huge billows of sound. How well do 
their volume and grandeur accord with this mighty build- 
ing! With what pomp do they swell through its vast vaults, 
and breathe their awful harmony through these caves of 
death, and make the silent sepulchre vocal !—And now they 
rise in triumph and acclamation, heaving higher and higher 
their accordant notes, and piling sound on sound.—And now 
they pause, and the soft voices of the choir break out into 
sweet gushes of melody; they soar aloft, and warble along 
the roof, and seem to play about these lofty vaults like the 
pure airs of heaven. Again the pealing organ heaves its 
thrilling thunders, compressing air into music, and rolling 
it forth upon the soul. What long-drawn cadences! What 
solemn sweeping concords! It grows more and more dense 
and powerful—it fills the vast pile, and seems to jarthe very 
walls—the ear is stunned—the senses are overwhelmed. And 
now it is winding up in full jubilee—it is rising from the 
earth to the heaven—the very soul seems wrapt away and 
floated upwards on this swelling tide of harmony! 

I sat for some time lost in that kind of reverie which a 
strain of music is apt sometimes to inspire: the shadows of 
evening were gradually thickening round me; the monu- 
ments began to cast deeper and deeper gloom; and the dis- 
tant clock again gave token of the slowly waning day. 

Iroseand prepared to leave the abbey. As I descended the 
flight of steps which led into the body of the building, my 
eye was caught by the shrine of Edward the Confessor, and 
I ascended the small staircase that conducts to it, to take 
from thence a general survey of this wilderness of tombs. 
The shrine is elevated upon a kind of platform, and close 
around it are the sepulchres of various kings and queens. 
From this eminence the eye looks down between pillars and 
funeral trophies to the chapels and chambers below, crowded 
with tombs; where warriors, prelates, courtiers and states- 





men, lie mouldering in their ‘‘beds of darkness.’’ Close by 
me stood the great chair of coronation, rudely carved of oak,. 
in the barbarous taste of a remote and Gothic agee The 
scene seemed almost as if contrived, with theatrical artifice, | 
to produce an effect upon the beholder. Here was a type of 
the beginning and the end of human pomp and power; here- 
it was literally but a step from the throne to the sepulchre. 
Would not one think that these incongruous mementos had 
been gathered together as a lesson to living greatness ?—to 
show it, even in the moment of its proudest exaltation, the: 
neglect and dishonor to which it must scon arrive ; how soon 
that crown which encircles its brow must pass away, and it. 
must lie down in the dust and disgraces of the tomb, and be- 
trampled upon by the feet of the meanest of the multitude. 
For, strange to tell, even the grave is here no longer a sanc- 
tuary. There is a shocking levity in some natures, which 
leads them to sport with awful and hallowed things; and: 
there are base minds, which delight to revenge on the illus- 
trious dead the abject homage and grovelling servility which 
they pay to the living. The coffin of Edward the Confessor- 
had been broken open, and his remains despoiled of their 
funereal ornaments; the sceptre has been stolen from the- 
hand of the imperious Elizabeth, and the effigy of Henry 
the Fifth lies headless. Not a royal monument but bears. 
some proof how false and fugitive is the homage of mankind. 
Some are plundered ; some mutilated ; some covered with rib- 
aldry and insult—all more or less outraged and dishonored! 

The last beams of day were now fairly streaming through 
the painted windows in the high vaults above me; the lower 
parts of the abbey were already wrapped in the obscurity of 
twilight. The chapels and aisles grew darker and darker. 
The effigies of the kings faded into shadows; the marble fig- 
ures of the monuments assumed strange shapes in the un- 
certain light; the evening breeze crept through the aisles 
like the cold breath of the grave; and even the distant foot- 
fall of a verger, traversing the Poet’s Corner, had something 
strange and dreary in itssound. Islowly retraced my morn- 
ing’s walk, and as I passed out at the portal of the cloisters, 
the door, closing with a jarring noise behind me, filled the 
whole building with echoes. 

I endeavored to form some arrangement in my mind of 
the objects I had been contemplating, but found they were 
already fallen into indistinctness and confusion. Names, 
inseriptions, trophies, had all become confounded in my rec- 
ollection, though I had scarcely taken my foot from off the 
threshold. What, thought I, is this vast assemblage of sep- 
ulchres but a treasury of humiliation; a huge pile of reiter- 
ated homilies on the emptiness of renown, and the certainty 
of oblivion! It is, indeed, the empire of death; his great. 
shadowy palace, where he sits in state, mocking at the relics 
of human glory, and spreading dust and forgetfulness on 
the monuments of princes. ow idle a boast, after all, is. 
the immortality of aname! Time is ever silently turning 
over his pages; we are too much engrossed by the story 
of the present, to think of the characters and anecdotes that 
gave interest to the past; and each age is a volume thrown 
aside to be speedily forgotten. The idol of to-day pushes 
the hero of yesterday out of our recollection; and will, 
in turn, be supplanted by his successor of to-morrow. 
“Our fathers,’’ says Sir Thomas Brown, ‘‘find their graves 
in our short memories, and sadly tell us how we may be 
buried in our survivors.’’ Histcry fades into fable; fact be- 
comes clouded with doubt and controversy; the inscription 
moulders from the tablet; the statue falls from the pedestal. 
Columns, arches, pyramids, what are they but heaps of 
sand; and their epitaphs, but characters written in the dust ?’ 
What is the security of a tomb, or the perpetuity of an em- 
balmment? The remains of Alexander the Great have been: 
scattered to the wind, and his — sarcophagus is now the: 
mere curiosity of a museum. ‘The Egyptian mummies,. 
which Cambyses or time hath spared, avarice now con- 
sumeth; Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for 
balsams.’’* 

What then is to insure this pile which now towers above 
me from sharing the fate of mightier mausoleums? The 
time must come when its gilded vaults, which now spring 
so loftily, shall lie in rubbish beneath the feet; when, in- 
stead of the sound of melody and praise, the wind shall 
whistle through the broken arches, and the owl hoot from 
the shattered tower—when the gairish sunbeam shall break 
into these gloomy mansions of death, and the ivy twine 
round the fallen column; and the fox-glove hang its blos- 
soms about the nameless urn, as if in mockery of the dead. 
Thus man passes away; his name perishes from record and 
recollection; his history is as a tale that is told, and his 
very monument becomes a ruin. 


*Sir T. Brown, 
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Every word that Lord Macaulay left behind him to print 
is worth preserving. No reader of the C. L. 8. C. will go 
amiss in studying anything on which he will lay his hands 
of Macaulay. We decide upon the whole to present an ex- 
tract from his History of England. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The place which William Henry, Prince of Orange Nas- 
sau, occupies in the history of England and of mankind is 
so great that it may be desirable to portray with some mi- 
nuteness the strong lineaments of his character.! 

He was now in ‘his thirty-seventh year. But both in body 
and in mind he was older than other men of the same age. 
Indeed it might be said that he had never been young. His 
external appearance is almost as well known to us as to his 
own captains and counsellors. Sculptors, painters, and 
medallists exerted their utmost skill in the work of trans- 
mitting his features to posterity ; and his features were such 
as no artist could fail to seize, and such as, once seen, could 
never be forgotten. His name at once calls up before us a 
slender and feeble frame, a lofty and ample forehead, a nose 
curved like the beak of an eagle, an eye rivalling that of an 
eagle in brightness and keenness, a thoughtful and some- 
what sullen brow, a firm and somewhat peevish mouth, a 
cheek pale, thin, and deeply furrowed by sickness and by 
care. That pensive, severe, and solemn aspect could scarce- 
ly have belonged to a happy or good humored man. ° But it 
indicates in a manner not to be mistaken capacity equal to 
the most arduous enterprises, and fortitude not to be shaken 
by reverses or dangers. 

. Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities 
of a great ruler; and education had developed those quali- 
ties in no common degree. With strong natural sense, and 
rare force of will, he found himself, when first his mind be- 
gan to open, a fatherless and motherless child, the chief of 
a great but depressed and disheartened party, and the heir 
to vast and indefinite pretensions, which excited the dread 
and aversion of the oligarchy then supreme in the United 
Provinces. The common people, fondly attached during 
three generations to his house, indicated, whenever they saw 
him, in a manner not to be mistaken, that they regarded 
him as their rightful head. The able and experienced min- 
isters of the republic, mortal enemies of his name, came 
every day to pay their feigned civilities to him, and to ob- 
serve the progress of his mind. The first movements of his 
ambition were carefully watched: every unguarded word 
uttered by him was noted down; nor had he near him any 
adviser on whose judgment reliance could be placed. He 
was searcely fifteen years old when all the domestics who 
were attached to his interest, or who enjoyed any share of 
his confidence, were removed from under his roof by the 
jealous government. He remonstrated with energy beyond 
his years, but in vain. Vigilant observers saw the tears 
more than onee rise in the eyes of the young state prisoner. 
His health, naturally delicate, sank for a time under the 
emotions which his desolate situation had produced. Such 
situations bewilder and unnerve the weak, but call forth all 


(1) The chief materials from which I have taken my description of 
the Prince of Orange will be found in Burnet’s History, in Temple’s 
and Gourville’s Memoirs, in the Negotiations of the Counts of Es- 
trades and Avaux, in Sir George Downing’s Letters to Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, in Wagenaar’s voluminous History, in Van Kam- 
per’s Karakterkunde der Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis, and, above all, 
in William’s own confidential correspondence, of which the Duke of 
Portland permitted Sir James Mackintosh to take a copy. 





the strength of the strong. Surrounded by snares in which 
an ordinary youth would have perished, William learned to 
tread at once warily and firmly. Long before he reached 
manhood, he knew how to keep secrets, how to baffle curi- 
osity by try and guarded answers; how to conceal all pas-- 
sions under the same show of grave tranquility. Meanwhile 
he made little proficiency in fashionable or literary accom- 
plishments. The manners of the Dutch nobility of that age 
wanted the grace which was found in the highest perfection 


among the gentlemen of France, and which, in an inferior” 


degree, embellished the Court of England; and his manners 
were altogether Dutch. Even his countrymen thought him 
blunt. To foreigners he often seemed churlish. In his in- 
tercourse with the world in general he appeared ignorant or 
negligent of those arts which double the value of a favor 
and take away the sting of a refusal. He was little interes- 
ted in letters or science. The discoveries of Newton and 
Liebnitz, the poems of Dryden and Boileau, were unknown 
tohim. Dramatic performances tired him, and he was glad tw 
turn away from the stage and to talk about public affairs, 
while Orestes was raving, or while Tartuffe was pressing 
Elmira’s hand. He had indeed some talent for sarcasm,. 
and not seldom employed, quite unconsciously, a natural 
rhetoric, quaint, indeed, but vigorous, and original. He did 
not, however, in the least affect the character of a wit or of 
an orator. His attention had been confined to those studies 
which form strenuous and sagacious men of business. From 
a child he listened with interest when high questions of al- 
liance, finance, and war were discussed. Of geometry he 
learned as much as was necessary for the construction of a 
ravelin ora hornwork. Of languages, by the help of a mem- 
ory singularly powerful, he learned as much as was neces- 
sary to enable him to comprehend and answer without as- 
sistance everything that was said to him and every letter 
which he received. The Dutch was his own tongue. With 
the French he was not less familiar. He understood Latin, 
Italian, and Spanish. He spoke and wrote English and 
German, inelegantly, it is true, and inexactly, but fluently 
and intelligibly. No qualification could be more important 
to a man whose life was to be passed in organizing great al- 
liances, and in commanding armies assembled from differ- 
ent countries. 

One class of philosophical questions had been forced on 
his attention by circumstances, and seems to have interest- 
ed him more than might have been expected from his gen- 
eral character. Among the Protestants of the United Prov- 
inces, as among the Protestants of our island, there were 
two great religious parties which almost exactly coincided 
with two great political parties. The chiefs of the munici- 
pal oligarchy were Arminians, and were commonly regard- 
ed by the multitude as little better than Papists. The 
princes of Orange had generally been the patrons of the 
Calvinistic divinity, and owed no small part of their popu- 
larity to their zeal for the doctrines of election and final 
perseverance, a zeal not always enlightened by knowledge 
or tempered by humanity. William had been carefully in- 
structed from a child in the theological system to which his 
family was attached; and he regarded that system with 
even more than the partiality which men generally feel for a 
hereditary faith. He had ruminated on the great enigmas 
which had been discussed in the Synod of Dort, and had 
found in the austere and inflexible logic of the Genevese 
school something which suited his intellect and his temper. 
That example of intolerance indeed which some of his pred- 
ecessors had set he never imitated. For all persecution he felt 
a fixed aversion which he avowed, not only where the avow- 
al was obviously politic, but on occasions where it seemed 
that his interest would have been promoted by dissimulation 
or by silence. His theological opinions, however, were even 


more decided than those of his ancestors. The tenet of pre-- 
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destination was the keystone of his religion. He often de- 
clared that, if he were to abandon that tenet, he must aban- 
don with it all belief in a superintending Providence, and 
must become a mere Epicurean. Except in this single in- 
stance, all the sap of his vigorous mind was early drawn 
away from the speculative to the practical. The faculties 
which are necessary for the conduct of important business 
ripened in him at a time of life when they have scarcely be- 
gun to blossom in ordinary men. Since Octavius the world 
had seen nosuch instance of precocious statesmanship. Skil- 
ful diplomatists were surprised to hear the weighty obser- 
vations which at seventeen the Prince made on public af- 
fairs, and still more surprised to see a lad, in situations in 
which he might have been expected to betray strong pas- 
sion, preserve a composure as imperturbable as their own. 
At eighteen he sat among the fathers of the commonwealth, 
grave, discreet, and judicious as the oldest among them. At 
twenty-one, in a day of gloom and terror, he was placed at 
the head of the administration. At twenty-three he was re- 
nowned throughout Europe asa soldier and a politician. 
He had put domestic factions under his feet: he was 
the soul of a mighty coalition; and he had contended with 
honor in the field against some of the greatest generals of 
the age. 

His personal tastes were those rather of a warrior than of 
a statesman; but he, like his great-grandfather, the silent 





prince who founded the Batavian commonwealth, occupies | 


a far higher place among statesmen than among warriors. 
The event of battles, indeed, is not an unfailing test of the 
abilities of a commander; and it would be peculiarly un- 
just to apply this test to William; for it was his fortune to 
be almost always opposed to captains who were consum- 


mate masters of their art, and to troops far superior in dis- | 


cipline to hisown. Yet there is reason to believe that he 
was by no means equal, as a general in the field, to some 
who ranked far below him in intellectual powers. To those 
whom he trusted he spoke on this subject with the mag- 
nanimous frankness of a man who had done great things 
and who could well afford to acknowledge some de- 
ficiencies. He had never, he said, served an apprentice- 
ship to the military profession. He had been placed, while 


still a boy, at the head of an army. Among his officers there. 


had been none competent to instruct him. His own blun- 
ders and their consequences had been his only lessons. “I 
would give,’’ he once exclaimed, ‘‘a good part of my estates 
to have served a few campaigns under the Prince of Condé 
before I had to command against him.’”’ It is not improb- 
able that the circumstance which prevented William from 
attaining an eminent dexterity in strategy may have been 
favorable to the general vigor of his intellect. If his battles 
were not those of a great tactician, they entitled him to be 
called a great man. No disaster could for one moment de- 
prive him of his firmness or of the entire possession of all 
his faculties. His defeats were repaired with such marvel- 
luus celerity that, before his enemies had sung the Te Deum, 
he was again ready for the conflict; nor did his adverse for- 
tune ever deprive him of the respect and confidence of his 
soldiers. That respect and confidence he owed in no small 
measure to his personal courage. Courage, in the degree 
which is necessary to carry a soldier without disgrace 
through a campaign, is possessed, or might, under proper 
training, be acquired, by the great majority of men. But 
courage like that of William is rare indeed. He was proved 


by every test; by war, by wounds, by painful and depress- | 


ing maladies, by raging seas, by the imminent and con- 
stant risk of assassination, a risk which has shaken very 
strong nerves, a risk which severely tried even the adaman- 
tine fortitude of Cromwell. Yet none could ever discover 
what that thing was which the Prince of Orange feared. His 
advisers could with difficulty induce him to take any pre- 


| cowards who set the example of flight. 





caution against the pistols and daggers of conspirators. (1) 
Old sailors were amazed at the composure which he pre- 
served amidst roaring breakers of a perilous coast. In battle 
his bravery made him conspicuous even among tens of 
thousands of brave warriors, drew forth the generous ap- 
plause of hostile armies, and was scarcely ever questioned 
even by the injustice of hostile factions. During his first 
campaigns he exposed himself like a man who sought for 
death, was always foremost in the charge and last in the re- 
treat, fought sword in hand in the thickest press, and, with 
a musket ball in his arm and the blood streaming over his 


| Cuirass, still stood his ground and waved his hat under .the 


hottest fire. His friends adjured him to take more care of 
a life invaluable to his country; and his most illustrious 
antagonist, the great Condé, remarked, after the bloody day 
of Seneff, that the Prince of Orange had in all things borne 
himself like an old general, except in exposing himself like 
a young soldier. William denied that he was guilty of te- 
merity. It was, he said, from a sense of duty and on a cool 
calculation of what the public interest required, that he was 
always at the post of danger. The troops which he com- 
manded had been little used to war, and shrank froma close 
encounter with the veteran soldiery of France. It was ne- 
cessary that their leader should show thera how battles were 
to be won. And in truth more than one day which had 
seemed hopelessly lost was retrived by the hardihood with 
which he rallied his broken battalions and cut down the 
Sometimes, how- 
ever, it seemed that he had a strange pleasure in venturing 
his person. It was remarked that his spirits were never so 
high and his manners never so gracious and easy as amidst 
the tumult and carnage of a battle. Even in his pastimes 
he liked the excitement of danger. Cards, chess, and bill- 
iards gave him no pleasure. The chase was his favorite rec- 
reation; and he loved it most when it was most hazardous. 
His leaps were sometimes such that his boldest companions 
did not like to follow him. He seemed to have thought the 
most hardy field sports of England effeminate, and to have 
pined in the great park of Windsor for the game which he 
had been used to drive to bay in the forests of Guelders, 
wolves, and wild boars, and huge stags with sixteen an- 
tlers. (2) 

The audacity of his spirit was the more remarkable be- 
cause his physical organization was usually delicate. From 
a child he had been weak and sickly. In the prime of man- 
hood his complaints had been aggravated by a severe at- 
tack of small-pox. He was asthmatic and consumptive. 
His slender frame was shaken by a constant hoarse cough. 
He could not sleep unless his head was propped by several 
pillows, and could scarcely draw his breath in any but the 
purest air. Cruel headaches frequently tortured him. Ex- 
ertion soon fatigued him. The physicians constantly kept 
up the hopes of his enemies by fixing some date beyond 


(1) William was earnestly entreated by his friends, after the peace 
of Ryswick, to speak seriously to the French ambassador about 


the schemes of assassination which the Jacobites of Saint Ger- 
mains were constantly contriving. The cold magnanimity with 
which these intimations of danger were received is singularly char- 
acteristic. To Bentinck, who had sent from Paris very alarming intelli- 
gence, William merely replied, at the end of a long letter of business, 
—‘‘Pour les assasins je ne luy en ay pas voulu parler, croiant que 
c’etoit au desous de moy.’”’ May 2-12, 1698. I keep the original or- 


| thegraphy, if it is to be so called. 


(2) From Windsor he wrote to Bentinck, then Ambassador at Paris. 
“J’ay pris avarft hier un cerf dans la forest avec les chains du Pr. de 
Denm. et ay fait un assez jolie chasse, autant que ce vilain paiis le 
permest.’’ March 20,-April 1, 1698. The spelling is bad, but not 
worse than Napoleon’s. William wrote in better humor from Loo. 
“Nous avons pris deux gros cerfs, le premier dans Dorewaert, qui est 
un des plus gros que e sache avoir jamais pris. Il porte seize’. Oct. 
25,-Novy. 4, 1697. 
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which, if there were anything certain in medical science, it 
was impossible that his broken constitution could hold out. 
Yet, through a life which was one long disease, the force of 
his mind never failed, on any great occasion, to bear up his 
suffering and languid body. 

He was born with violent passions and quick sensibilities: 
‘but the strength of his emotions was not suspected by the 
world. From the multitude his joy and his grief, his affec- 
tion and his resentment, were hidden by a phlegmatie se- 
renity, which made him pass for the most coldblooded of 
mankind. Those who brought him good news could seldom 
detect any sign of pleasure. Those who saw him after a defeat 
looked in vain for any trace of vexation. He praised and 
reprimanded, rewarded and punished, with the stern tran- 
quility of a Mohawk chief: but those who knew him well 
and saw him near were aware that under all this ice a fierce 
fire was constantly burning. It was seldom that anger de- 
prived him of power over himself. But when he was really 
enraged the first outbreak of his passion was terrible. It 
‘was indeed scarcely safe to approach him. On these rare 
occasions, however, as soon as he regained his self-com- 
mand, he made such ample reparation to those whom he 
had wronged as tempted them to wish that he would go in- 
to a fury again. His affection was as impetuous as his 
wrath. Where he loved, he loved with the whole energy of 
his strong mind. When death separated him from what he 
loved, the few who witnessed his agonies trembled for his 
reason and his life. Toa very small cirele of intimate friends 
en whose fidelity and secrecy he could absolutely depend, 
he was a different man from the reserved and stoical Wil- 
liam whom the multitude supposed to be destitute of human 
feelings. He was kind, cordial, open, even convivial and 


jocose, would sit at a table many hours, and would bear his | 


full share in festive conversation. Highest in his favor 
stood a gentleman of his household named Bentinck, sprung 
from a noble Batavian race, and destined to be the founder 
of one of the great patrician houses of England. The fideli- 
ty of Bentinck had been tried by no common test. It was 
while the United Provinces were struggling for existence 
against the French power that the young Prince on whom 
all their hopes were fixed was seized by the small-pox. 
That disease had been fatal to many members of his family, 
and at first wore, in his case, a peculiarly malignant aspect. 
The public consternation was great. The streets of the 
Hague were crowded from day-break to sunset by persons 
anxiously asking how His Highness was. At length his 
complaint took a favorable turn. His escape was attributed 
partly to his own singular equinimity, and partly to the in- 
trepid and indefatigable friendship of Bentinck. From the 
hands of Bentinck alone William took food and medicine. 
By Bentinck alone William was lifted from his bed and 
laid down init. ‘‘Whether Bentinck slept or not while I 
was ill,’’ said William to Temple, with great tenderness, “I 
know not. But this I know, that, through sixteen days and 
nights, I never once called for anything but that Bentinck 
was instantly at my side.’”’ Before the faithful servant had 
entirely performed his task, he had himself caught the con- 
tagion. Still, however, he bore up against drowsiness and 
fever till his master was pronounced convalescent. Then, 
at length, Bentinck asked leave to go home. It was time: 
for his limbs would no longer support him. He was in 
great danger, but recovered, and as soon as he left his bed, 
hastened to the army, where, during many sharp cam- 
paigns, he was ever found, as he had been in peril of a dif- 
ferent kind, close to William’s side. 

Such was the origin of a friendship as warm and pure as 
any that ancient or modern history records. The descen- 
dants of Bentinck still preserve many letters written by 
William to their ancestor: and it is not too much to say 
that no person who has not studied those letters can form a 








correct notion of the Prince’s character. He, whom even 
his admirers generally accounted the most distant and frig- 
id of men, here forgets all distinctions of rank, and pours 
out all his thoughts with the ingenuousness of a schoolboy. 
He imparts without reserve secrets of the highest moment. 
He explains with perfect simplicity vast designs affecting 
all the governments of Europe. Mingled with his commu-. 
nications on such subjects, are other communications of 
a very different, but perhaps not of a less interesting 
kind. All his adventures, all his personal feelings, his 
long runs after enormous stags, his carousals on Saint 
Hubert’s day, the growth of his plantations, the failure of 
his melons, the state of his stud, his wish to procure an easy 
pad nag for his wife, his vexation at learning that one of his 
household, after ruining a girl of good family, refused to 
marry her, his fits of sea sickness, his coughs, his headaches, 
his devotional moods, his gratitude for the divine protection 
after a great escape, his struggles to submit himself to the 


| divine will after a disaster, are described with an admirable 


garrulity hardly to have been expected from the most dis- 
creet and sedate st.tesman of the age. Still more remarka- 
ble is the careless effusion of his tenderness, and the brother- 
ly interest which he takes in his friend’s domestic felicity. 
When an heir is born to Bentinck, “he will live, I hope,” 
says William, ‘‘to be as good a fellow as you are; and if I 
should have a son, our children will love each other, I hope, 
as we have done.’’ (1) Through life he continues to regard 
the little Bentincks with paternal kindness. He calls them 


| by endearing diminutives; he takes charge of them in their 





father’s absence, and though vexed at being foreed to refuse 
them any pleasure, will not suffer them to go on a hunting 
party,where there would be risk of a push froma stag’s horn, 
or to sit up late at night at a riotous supper. (2) When their 
mother is taken ill in her husband’s absence, William, in 
the midst of business of the highest moment, finds time-to 
send off several expresses in one day with short notes con- 
taining intelligence of her state. (3) On one occasion, when 
she is pronounced out of danger after a severe attack, the 
Prince breaks forth into fervent expressions of gratitude to 
God. ‘I write,’’ he says, ‘‘with tears of joy in my eyes.’’(4) 
There is a singular charm in such letters, penned by a man 
whose irresistible energy and inflexible firmness extorted 
the respect of his enemies, whose cold and ungracious de- 
meanor repelled the attachment of almost all his partisans, 
and whose mind was occupied by gigantic schemes which 
have changed the face of the world. 

His kindness was not misplaced. Bentinck was early 
pronounced by Temple to be the best and truest servant that 
ever Prince had the good fortune to possess, and continued 
through life to merit that honorable character. 
were indeed made for each other. William wanted neither 
a guide nor a flatterer. Having a firm and just reliance on 
his own judgment, he was not partial to counsellors who 
dealt much in suggestions and objections. At the same 
time he had too much discernment and too much elevation 
of mind, to be gratified by sycophancy. The confidant of 
such a prince ought to be a man, not of inventive genius or 
commanding spirit, but brave and faithful, capable of exe- 
cuting orders punctually, of keeping secrets inviolably; of 
observing facts vigilantly, and of reporting them truly; and 
such a man was Bentinck. 


(1) March 3, 1679. 

(2) “Voila en peu de mot le detail de nostre St. Hubert. Et j’ay 
eu soin que M. Woodstoc”’ ( Bentinck’s eldest son) ‘‘n’a point este a 
la chasse, bien moin au soupe, quoyqu’il fut icy. Vous pouvez pour- 
tant croire que de n’avoir pas chasse l’a un peu mortifie, mais je ne 
l’ay pas ause prendre sur moy, puisque vous m’aviez dit que vous ne 
le souhaitiez’ pas.’’ From Loo, Nov. 4, 1697. 

(3) On the Lith of June, 1688, 
(4) September 6, 1679. 


The friends © 
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[From Gibbon’s great work, ‘The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” one of the foremost among all the histo- 
ries ever written, we are compelled to select a very brief spec- 
imen. We give the account of the famous penitence of the 
Emperor Theodosius; for the sake of the contrast afforded, 
prefacing this with the story of the same emperor’s clemency 


toward the offending city of Antioch. Ourreaders will need 


only to be reminded that the date of this passage is about A. 
D. 390, the great Ambrose being at the time Archbishop of 
Milan. ] 

The character of Theodosius might furnish the subject of 
a sincere and ample panegyric. The wisdom of his laws, 
and the success of his arms, rendered his administration re- 
spectable in the eyes both of his subjects, and of his enemies. 
He loved and practised the virtues of domestic life, which 
seldom hold their residence in the palaces of kings. Theo- 
dosius was chaste and temperate; he enjoyed, without ex- 
cess, the sensual and social pleasures of the table; and the 
warmth of his amorous passions was never diverted from 
their lawful objects. The proud titles of Imperial greatness, 
were adorned by the tender names of a faithful husband, an 
indulgent father; his uncle was raised, by his affectionate 
esteem, to the rank of a second parent: Theodosius em- 
braced, as his own, the children of his brother and sister; 
and the expressions of his regard were extended to the most 
distant and obscure branches of his numerous kindred. 
His familiar friends were judiciously selected from among 
those persons, who, in the equal intercourse of private life, 
had appeared before his eyes without a mask: the conscious- 
ness of personal and superior merit enabled him to despise 
the accidental distinction of the purple; and he proved by 
his conduct, that he had forgotten all the injuries, while he 
most gratefully remembered all the favours and services, 
which he had received before he ascended the throne of the 
Romanempire. The serious, or lively tone of his conversa- 
tion, was adapted to the age, the rank, or the character, of 
his subjects whom he admitted into his society; and the 
affability of his manners displayed the image of his mind. 
Theodosius respected the simplicity ef the good and virtu- 
ous; every art, every talent, of a useful, or even of an inno- 
cent, nature, was rewarded by his judicious liberality ; and, 


-except the heretics, whom he persecuted with implacable 


hatred, the diffusive circle of his benevolence was circum- 
scribed only by the limits of the human race. The govern- 
ment of a mighty empire may assuredly suffice to occupy 
the time, and the abilities, of a mortal: yet the diligent 
prince, without aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of pro- 
found learning, always reserved some moments of his leis- 
ure for the instructive amusement of reading. History, 
which enlarged his experience, was his favorite study. The 
annals of Rome, in the long period of eleven hundred years, 
presented him with a various and splendid picture of human 
life; and it has been particularly observed, that whenever 
he perused the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla, 
he warmly expressed his generous detestation of those ene- 
mies of humanity and freedom. His disinterested opinion 
of past events was usefully applied as the rule of his own 
actions; and Theodosius has deserved the singular commen- 
dation, that his virtues always seemed to expand with his 
fortune: the season of his prosperity was that of his moder- 
ation; and his clemency appeared the most conspicuous after 
the danger and success of the civil war. The Moorish 
guards of the tyrant had been massacred in the first heat of 
the victory; and a small number of the most obnoxious 
criminals suffered the punishment of the law. But the em- 
peror showed himself much more attentive to relieve the in- 
nocent, than to chastise the guilty. The oppressed subjects 





of the West, who would have deemed themselves happy im 
the restoration of their lands, were astonished to receive a. 
sum of money equivalent to their losses; and the liberality 
of the conqueror supported the aged mother, and educated 
the orphan daughters of Maximus. A character thus ac- 
complished, might almost excuse the extravagant supposi- 
tion of the orator Pacatus; that if the elder Brutus could be 
permitted to revisit the earth, the stern republican would 
abjure at the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kings; and 
ingenuously confess, that such a monarch was the most 
faithful guardian of the happiness and dignity of the Romam 
people. 

Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic must 
have discerned two essential imperfections, which might, 
perhaps, have abated his recent love of despotism. The 
virtuous mind of Theodosius was often relaxed by indo- 
lence, and it was sometimes inflamed by passion. In the 
pursuit of an important object, his active courage was capa- 
ble of the most vigorous exertions; but, as soon as the de- 
sign was accomplished, or the danger was surmounted, the 
hero sunk into inglorious repose; and forgetful that the 
time of a prince is the property of his people, resigned him- 
self to the enjoyment of the innocent, but trifling, pleasures 
of a luxurious court, The natural disposition of Theodosius 
was hasty and choleric; and, in a station where none could 
resist, and few would dissuade, the fatal consequence of his 
resentment, the humane monarch was justly alarmed by 
the consciousness of his infirmity, and of his power. It was 
the constant study of his life to suppress, or regulate, the in- 
temperate sallies of passion; and the success of his efforts 
enhanced the merit of his clemency. But the painful virtue, 
which claims the merit of victory, is exposed to the danger 
of defeat; and the reign of a wise and merciful prince was 
polluted by an act of cruelty, which would stain the annals 
of Nero or of Domitian. Within the space of three years, 
the inconsistent historian of Theodosius must relate the 
generous pardon of the citizens of Antioch, and the inhu- 
man massacre of the people of Thessalonica. 

[A. D. 387.] The lively impatience of the inhabitants of 
Antioch was never satisfied with their own situation, or with 
the character, and conduct, of their successive sovereigns. 
The Arian subjects of Theodosius deplored the loss of their 
churches; and as three rival bishops disputed the throne of 
Antioch, the sentence which decided their pretensions ex- 
cited the murmurs of the two unsuccessful congregations. 
The exigencies of the Gothic war, and the inevitable ex- 
pense that accompanied the conclusion of the peace, had 
constrained the emperor to aggravate the weight of the pub- 
lic impositions; and the provinces of Asia, as they had not 
been involved in the distress, were the less inclined to con- 
tribute to the relief, of Europe. The auspicious period now 
approached of the tenth year of his reign; a festival more 
grateful to the soldiers, who received a liberal donative, 
than to the subjects, whose voluntary offerings had been 
long since converted into an extraordinary and oppressive 
burthen. The edicts of taxation interrupted the repose and 
pleasures of Antioch ; and the tribunal of the magistrate was 
besieged by a suppliant crowd; who, in pathetic, but, at 
first, in respectful language, solicited the redress of their 
grievances. They were gradually incensed by the pride of 
their haughty rulers, who treated their complaints as a 
criminal resistance; their satirical wit degenerated into 
sharp and angry invectives; and, from the subordinate 
powers of government, the invectives of the peeple insensi- 
bly rose to attack the sacred character of the emperor him- 
self. Their fury, provoked by a feeble opposition, discharg- 
ed itself on the images of the Imperial family, which were 
erected as objects of public veneration, in the most conspic- 
uous places in the city. The statues of Theodosius, of his 
father, of his wife Flaccilla, of his two sons, Arcadius and 
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Honorius, were instantly thrown down from their pedestals, 
broken in pieces, or dragged with contempt through the 
streets: and the indignities which were offered to the rep- 
resentations of Imperial majesty, sufficiently declared the 
impious and treasonable wishes of the populace. The 
tumult was almost immediately suppressed by the arri- 
val of a body of archers; and Antioch had leisure to reflect 
on the nature and consequences of her crime. According 
to the duty of his office, the governor of the province des- 
patched a faithful narrative of the whole transaction; while 
the trembling citizens intrusted the confession of their 
crime, and the assurance of their repentance, to the zeal of 
Flavian their bishop, and to the eloquence of the senator 
Hilarius, the friend, and, most probably, the disciple, of 
Libanius; whose genius, on this melancholy occasion, was 
not useless to his country. But the two capitals, Antioch 
and Constantinople, were separated by the distance of eight 
hundred miles: and, notwithstanding the diligence of the 
Imperial posts, the guilty city was severely punished by a 
long and dreadful interval of suspense. Every rumour agi- 
tated the hopes and fears of the Antiochians; and they heard 
with terror, that their sovereign, exasperated by the insult 
which had been offered to his own statues, and, more espe- 
cially, to those of his beloved wife, had resolved to level 
with the ground the offending city; and to massacre, with- 
out distinction of age or sex, the criminal inhabitants; many 
of whom were actually driven, by their apprehensions, to 
seek a refuge in the mountains of Syria, and the adjacent 
desert. At length, twenty-four days after the sedition, the 
general Hellebicus, and Ceesarius, master of the offices, de- 
clared the will of the emperor, and the sentence of Antioch. 
That proud capital was degraded from the rank of a city; 
and the metropolis of the East, stripped of its lands, its 
privileges, and its revenues, was subjected, under the hu- 
miliating denomination of a village, to the jurisdiction of 
Laodicea. The baths, the circus, and the theatres, were 
shut: and, that every source of plenty and pleasure might, 
at the same time, be intercepted, the distribution of corn 
was abolished, by the severe instructions of Theodosius. 
His commissioners then proceeded to inquire into the guilt 
of individuals; of those who had perpetrated, and of those 
‘who had not prevented, the destruction of the sacred statues. 
‘The tribunal of Hellebicus and Cesarius, encompassed with 
armed soldiers, was erected in the midst of the forum. The 
noblest and most wealthy of the citizens of Antioch, ap- 
peared before them in chains, the examination was assisted 
by the use of torture, and their sentence was pronounced or 
suspended, according to the judgment of these extraordina- 
ry magistrates. The houses of the criminals were exposed 
to sale, their wives and children were suddenly reduced, 
from affluence and luxury, to the most abject distress; and 
a bloody execution was expected to conclude the horrors of 
a day, which the preacher of Antioch, the eloquent Chry- 
sostom, has represented as a lively image of the last and uni- 
versal judgment of the world. But the ministers of Theo- 
dosius performed, with reluctance, the cruel task which had 
been assigned them; they dropped a gentle tear over the ca- 
lamities of the people; and they listened with reverence to 
the pressing solicitations of the monks and hermits, who de- 
scended in swarms from the mountains. Hellebicus and 
Ceesarius were persuaded to suspend the execution of their 
‘sentence; and it was agreed, that the former should remain 
at Antioeh, while the latter returned, with all possible speed, 
to Constantinople; and presumed once more to consult the 
will of his sovereign. The resentment of Theodosius had 
already subsided ; the deputies of the people, both the bishop 
and the orator, had obtained a favourable audience: and the 
reproaches of the emperor were the complaints of injured 
friendship, rather than the stern menaces of pride and 
power. A free and general pardon was granted to the city 





and citizens of Antioch; the prison-doors were thrown open; 
and senators, who despaired of their lives, recovered the pos- 
session of their houses and estates; and the capital of the 
East was restored to the enjoyment of her ancient dignity 
and splendour. Theodosius condescended to praise the sen- 
ate of Constantinople, who had generously interceded for 
their distressed brethren: he rewarded the eloquence of 
Hilarius with the government of Palestine; and dismissed 
the bishop of Antioch with the warmest expressions of his 
respect and gratitude. A thousand new statues arose to the 
clemency of Theodosius; the applause of his subjects was 
ratified by the approbation of his own heart; and the em- 
peror confessed, that if the exercise of justice is the most 
important duty, the indulgence of mercy is the most ex- 
quisite pleasure, of a sovereign. 

(A. D. 390.) The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a 
more shameful cause, and was productive of much more 
dreadful consequences. That great city, the metropolis of 
all the Illyrian provinces, had been protected from the dan- 
gers of the Gothic war by strong fortifications, and a nu- 
merous garrison. Botheric, the general of those troops, and 
as it should seem from his name, a Barbarian, had among 
his slaves a beautiful boy, who excited the impure desires of 
one of the charioteers of the circus. The insolent and brutal 
lover was thrown into prison by the order of Botheric; and 
he sternly rejected the importunate clamours of the multi- 
tude, who, on the day of the public games, lamented the ab- 
sence of their favourite; and considered the skill of a char- 
ioteer as an object of more importance than his virtue. The 
resentment of the people was embittered by some previous 
disputes; and, as the strength of the garrison had been 
drawn away for the service of the Italian war, the feeble 
remnant, whose numbers were reduced by desertion, could 
not save the unhappy general from their licentious fury. 
Botheric, and several of his principal officers, were inhu- 
manly murdered; their mangled bodies were dragged about 
the streets; and the emperor, who then resided at Milan, 
was surprised by the intelligence of the audacious and wan- 
ton cruelty of the people of Thessalonica. The sentence of 
a dispassionate judge would have inflicted a severe punish- 
ment on the authors of the crime; and the merit of Botheric 
might have contributed to exasperate the grief and indigna- 
tion of his master. The fiery and choleric temper of Theo- 
dosius was impatient of the dilatory forms of a judicial in- 
quiry ; and he hastily resolved that the blood of his lieuten- 
ant should be expiated by the blood of the guilty people. Yet 
his mind still fluctuated between the counsels of clemency 
and of revenge; the zeal of the bishops had almost extorted 
from the reluctant emperor the promise of a general pardon; 
his passion was again inflamed by the flattering suggestions 
of his minister Rufinus; and, after Theodosius had des- 
patched the messengers of death, he attempted, when it 
was too late, to prevent the execution of his orders. The 
punishment of a Roman city was blindly committed to the 
undistinguishing sword of the Barbarians; and the hostile 
preparations were concerted with the dark and perfidious 
artifice of an illegal conspiracy. The people of Thessaloni- 
ca were treacherously invited, in the name of their sover- 
eign, to the games of the circus: and such was their insa- 
tiate avidity for these amusements, that every consideration 
of fear, or suspicion, was disregarded by the numerous spec- 
tators. As soon as the assembly was complete, the soldiers, 
who had secretly been posted round the circus, received the 
signal, not of the races, but of a general massacre. The pro- 
miscuous carnage continued threé hours, without discrim- 
ination of strangers or natives, of age or sex, of inno- 
cence or guilt; the most moderate accounts state the 
number of the slain at seven thousand; and it is affirm- 
ed by some writers, that more than fifteen thousand vic- 
tims were sacrificed to the manes of Batheric. A for- 
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eign merchant, who had probably no concern in his 
murder, offered his own life, and all his wealth, to supply 
the place of one of his two sons; but, while the father hesi- 
tated with equal tenderness, while he was doubtful to choose, 
and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers determined his sus- 
pense, by plunging their daggers at the same moment into 
the breasts of the defenseless youths. The apology of the 
assassins, that they were obliged to produce the prescribed 
number of heads, serves enly to increase, by an appearance 
of order and design, the horrors of the massacre, which was 
executed by the commands of Theodosius. The guilt of the 
emperor is aggravated by his long and frequent residence at 
Thessalonica. The situation of the unfortunate city, the as- 
pect of the streets and buildings, the dress and faces of the 
inhabitants, were familiar, and even present, to his imagi- 
nation; and Theodosius possessed a quick and lively sense 
of the existence of the people whom he destroyed. 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox 
clergy, had disposed him to love and admire the character 
of Ambrose, who united all the episcopal virtues in the most 
eminent degree. The friends and ministers of Theodosius 
imitated the example of their sovereign; and he observed, 
with more surprise than displeasure, that all his secret coun- 
sels were immediately communicated to the archbishop, 
who acted from the laudable persuasion, that every measure 
of civil government may have some connection with the 
glory of God, and the interest of the true religion. The 
monks and populace of Callinicum, an obscure town on the 
frontier of Persia, excited by their own fanaticism, and by 
that of their bishop, had tumultuously burned a conventicle 
of the Valentinians, and a synagogue of the Jews. The se- 
ditious prelate was condemned, by the magistrate of the 
province, either to rebuild the synagogue, or to repay the 
damage; and this moderate sentence was confirmed by 
the emperor. But it was not confirmed by the archbishop 
of Milan. He dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, 
more suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had received the 
mark of circumcision, and renounced the faith of his bap- 
tism. Ambrose considers the toleration of the Jewish, as 
the persecution of the Christian, religion; boldly declares, 
that he himself, and every true believer, would eagerly dis- 
pute with the bishop of Callinicum the merit of the deed, 
and the crown of martyrdom; and laments, in the most pa- 
thetic terms, that the execution of the sentence would be 
fatal to the fame and salvation of Theodosius. As this pri- 
vate admonition did not produce an immediate effect, the 
archbishop, from his pulpit, publicly addressed the emperor 
on his throne; nor would he consent to offer the oblation of 
the altar, till he had obtained from Theodosius a solemn and 
positive declaration, which secured the impunity of the 
bishop and monks of Callinicum. The recantation of Theo- 
dosius was sincere; and during the term of his residence at 
Milan, his affection for Ambrose was continually increased 
by the habits of pious and familiar conversation. 

[A. D. 890.) When Ambrose was informed of the massacre 
of Thessalonica, his mind was filled with horror and an- 
guish. He retired into the country to indulge his grief, and 
to avoid the presence of Theodosius. But as the archbishop 
was satisfied that a timid silence would render him the ac- 
ecomplice of his guilt, he represented, in a private letter, the 
enormity of the crime; which could only be effaced by the 
tears of penitence. The episcopal vigour of Ambrose was 
tempered by prudence; and he contented himself with sig- 
nifying an indirect sort of excommunication, by the assur- 
ance, that he had been warned in a vision, not to offer the 
oblation in the name, or in the presence, of Theodosius; and 
by the advice, that he would confine himself to the use of 
prayer, without presuming to approach the altar of Chrisi, 
or to receive the holy eucharist with those hands that were 
still polluted with the blood of aninnocent people. The em- 





peror was deeply affected by his own reproaches, and by 
those of his spiritual father; and after he had bewailed the 
mischievous and irreparable consequences of his rash fury, 
he proceeded, in the accustomed manner, to perform his de- 
votions in the great church of Milan. He was stopped in 
the porch by the archbishop; who in the tone and language 
of an ambassador of Heaven, declared to his sovereign, that 
private contrition was not sufficient to atone for a public 
fault, or to appease the justice of the offended Deity. Theo- 
dosius humbly represented, that if he had contracted the 
guilt of homicide, David, the man after God’s own heart, 
had been guilty, not only of murder, but of adultery. ‘‘You 
have imitated David in his crime, imitate then his repen- 
tance,” was the reply of the undaunted Ambrose. The rig- 
orous conditions of peace and pardon were accepted; and 
the public penance of the emperor Theodosius has been re- 
corded as one of the most honorable events in the annals of 
thechurch. According to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical 
discipline, which were established in the fourth century, 
the crime of homicide was expiated by the penitence of 
twenty years; and as it was impossible in the period of hu- 
man life, to purge the accumulated guilt of the massacre of 
Thessalonica, the murderer should have been excluded from 
the holy communion till the hour of his death. But the 
archbishop, consulting the maxims of religious policy, 
granted some indulgence to the rank of his illustrious peni- 
tent, who humbled in the dust the pride of the diadem ; and 
the public edification might be admitted as a weighty rea- 
son to abridge the duration of his punishment. It was suf- 
ficient, that the emperor of the Romans, stripped of the en- 
signs of royalty, should appear in a mournful and suppliant 
posture; and that, in the midst of the church of Milan, he 
should humbly solicit, with sighs and tears, the pardon of 
his sins. In this spiritual cure, Ambrose employed the va- 
rious methods of mildness and severity. After a delay of 
about eight months, Theodosius was restored to the com- 
munion of the faithful; and the edict, which interposes a sal- 
utary interval of thirty days between the sentence’and the 
execution, may be accepted as the worthy fruits of his re- 
pentance. Posterity has applauded the virtuous firmness of 
the archbishop: and the example of Theodosius may prove 
the beneficial influence of those principles, which could 
force a monarch, exalted above the apprehension of human 
punishment, to respect the laws, and ministers, of an invisi- 
ble judge. * * * * * % * * *“* * 





GOING TO THE KING. 


‘*Of such is the kingdom.” 
Tt. 

WE are going to the King, 

Over pastures smooth and green, 
Birds and flowers are whispering 

Of a fairer land unseen; 
God’s own spirit, calm and sweet, 

Leads us on to better things, 
Daily guiding little feet 

Onward to the King of Kings. 


They are going to the King, 
Through the dark and miry ways, 
Where no prayerful accents ring, 
And they know not how to praise; 
From the alleys foul and dim, 
Little pilgrims, born in woe, 
Faint of heart and weak of limb, 
He has called them and they go.. 


We are going to the King, 

Little hearts with love aflame 
Upward at His bidding spring; 

e has called us each by name. 

Life is wonderfully sweet 

Whilst along its way we sing: 
“Jesus guides our little feet 

Onward, upward to the King.’”” 
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24. The meaning of Heavy and Light—Specific 
Gravity. We are in the habit of using the words heavy 
and light rather carelessly. We call things that are easily 
lifted light, and things that are hard to lift, heavy. We 
say that sand, which is blown about by the wind, is light, 
and that a block of wood is heavy, and yet we have just seen 
that sand is heavier, bulk for bulk, than wood. In order to 
get rid of this double meaning, the weight of a volume of 
any liquid or solid, in proportion to the weight of the same 
volume of water at a known temperature and pressure, is 
called its specific gravity. Water being taken as 1, any 
thing a volume of which is twice as heavy as the same vol- 
ume of water is said to have the specific gravity 2; if three 
times, 3; if four and a half times, 4.5,and soon. Thus the 
specific gravity of any liquid or solid expresses its density 
in proportion to that of water under the same conditions. 
Sawdust, oil, and spirit have a less specific gravity than 
water, while treacle, sand, and quicksilver have a greater 
specific gravity. In this sense, the former three substances 
are light, while the latter three are heavy. 

25. Things of greater Specific Gravity than Water 
sink in Water; Things of less Specific Gravity float. 
Here are two tumblers of water. Throw some sand into one 
and some sawdust into the other. What happens? The 
sand sinks to the bottom, the sawdust floats atthe top. We 
may stir them up as we like, but the sand will tumble to 
the bottom and the sawdust, as obstinately, rise to the top. 
Thus that which is lighter than the water floats, and that 
which is heavier (bulk for bulk) sinks. So, if we poursome 
oil into the water, it floats, and if we pour some colored 
spirit in carefully, it also floats; while treacle and quicksil- 
ver sink to the bottom, just as the iron-filings do. 

We saw that the iron-filings sank, because iron is heavier 
than water. Here is a piece of the thin tinned sheet-iron 
that they make tin boxes of. What will happen if we drop 
it into the water? It is heavier than water, bulk for bulk, 
and therefore it will sink as you see it does. 

But now here is a ‘‘tin’’ canister made of this very same 
tinned sheet-iron. We drop that into the water, and you 
see it does not sink at all, but floats at the top as if it were 
made of cork. Here is a perplexity. We were sure just 
now that iron is heavier than water, and here is an iron box 
floating! Is this an exception to thelaw? Not at all; for 
what we said was that a thing would float if it were lighter, 
bulk for bulk, than water. Now let us weigh the tin box, 
and having weighed it let us next try to find out how much 
the same bulk of water weighs. This may be done very 
simply, for the walls of the box are very thin, so that the 
inside of the box is very nearly as large as the whole box. 
Consequently, if we fill the box with water, and then weigh 
the water, we shall find out, very nearly, what is the weight 
of a bulk of water as great as that of the box. But if we do 
this, we shall find that the water which was contained in 
the box, weighs very much more than the box does. So 
that, bulk for bulk, the box, although it is made of iron, is 
really lighter than water, and that is why it floats. 

You will all have heard of the iron ships which are now 
so common, and you may have wondered how it is, that 
ships made of thick plates of iron riveted together, and 
weighing many thousand tons, do not go to the bottom. 
But they are nothing but our tin canisters on a great scale, 
and they float because each ship weighs less than a quanti- 
ty of water of the same bulk does. 

It is because of this property of water to bear up things 
lighter than itself, and because of that other property of be- 
ing easily moved which the particles of water have, that the 
sea, and rivers, and canals, are such great highways for 
mankind. 





For there is nothing so heavy that it may not be made to 
float in water, if the box which holds it is large enough to 
make the weight of the whole less than the weight of the 
same bulk of water. And then, having once got the weight: 
to float, the particles of water are so easily moved, that the 
force of the winds, or of oars, or of paddles, readily causes- 
it to slip through the water from one place to another. 

26. A Body which Floats in Water always occupies 
as much Space beneath the level of the Surface of the 
Water as is equal to the Volume of Water which 
weighs as mucb as that Body? in other words, it dis- 
places its own Weight of Water. A cubic inch of water 
weighs about 252 grains and a half. Suppose that the tin 
box in the previous experiment was square, and had the 
bulk of 100 cubic inches, then the weight of a corresponding 
volume of water would be 25,250 grains. If the box weigh- 
ed 8,416 grains, just a third of its bulk would be immersed; 
if 12,625 grains, half; if 16,882 grains, it would sink two- 
thirds of its volume, and so on. Or, if, when the box is 
floating, you make a mark upon its side at the exact level 
of the surface of the water, the bulk of that portion of the 
box which lies below the water-level can be ascertained. 
Suppose it to be thirty cubic inches, then the weight of the 
box will be 30x252.5 or 7575 grains. Hence it might be said 
that the immersed part of a floating body takes the place of 
the water which it displaces, and, as it were, represents it. 
If you press downwards upon the floating box, there is a 
feeling of resistance as it descends, and when the pressure 
is taken off, the body immediately rises again. Hence 
the water presses upwards against the bottom of the floating 
body. But it also presses against the sides, for if the sides 
of the box are very thin they will be drivenin. If athin 
empty bottle is tightly corked and lowered into deep water 
the cork will be driven in, or else the bottle will be crushed. 

30. The Properties of Water are Constant. If, when- 
ever there is a shower, you catch some rain-water, you will 
find that it possesses all the properties which have been de- 
scribed. It will be found to be an almost incompressible 
liquid, an imperial pint of which weighs about a pound and 
a quarter. It would make no difference if the rain-water 
were collected in Africa or in New Zealand; orif it had been 
obtained centuries ago and kept bottled up ever since. And 
there is every reason to believe that rain-water will have ex- 
actly the same properties a hundred ora thousand years 
hence. So far as the properties of rain-water are concerned 
the order of nature is constant. 

This however is by no means the same thing as saying 
thatthe properties of water are always the same. In fact. 
the properties of the substance, water, vary immensely ac- 
cording to the conditions to which it is exposed; but, under 
the same conditions, they are the same, so that we may still 
say that, so far as water is concerned, the order of nature is 
constant. 

31. Increase of Heat at first causes Water to Increase 
in Volume. It has been seen that a certain weight of water 
always has the same volume under the same conditions. 
The most important of these conditions is the heat or cold 
to which it is exposed. Water which has stood for some 
time in a warm room becomes less in volume, 07 contracts, 
if it is taken into a cool place; while its volume increases, 
or it expands, if it is made hot. The same thing is true of 
quicksilver, of spirit, and of liquids in general. A ther- 
mometer is simply a small flask—the bulb—with a long and 
narrow neck—the tube—filled with as much mercury or 
spirit as will rise a short distance into the neck. If the 
liquid in the bulb is warmed, its volume is increased and it- 
overflows into the tube, increasing the height of the columm 
of liquid in the tube. If, on the other hand, the liquid im 
the bulb is cooled, its volume is diminished; and as it 
shrinks, the column of liquid in the tube flows back into the 
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bulb, and the level of the top of the column is lowered. 

If a mark is made on the tube, or on a seale fixed to it, at 
the point which the liquid reaches when the bulb is* placed 
in boiling water; and another mark at the point to which it 
sinks when the bulb is in melting ice; and the space be- 
tween the two marks is divided into 180 equal parts, each of 
these parts is what is called a ‘‘degree”’ in the thermometers 
ordinarily used in this country (called Fahrenheit’s). And 
if the boiling-point is counted as 212° the freezing-point 
must be 32° (212—32=180). With the same amount of heat 
the fluid in the tube always stands at the same degree, and 
hence the instrument measures temperature. 

That hot water is lighter than cold is easily seen when a 
bath is filled from two taps, one of hot and one of cold water 
which run at the same time. Unless care is taken to stir 
the water, the top of the bath will be very much hotter than 
the bottom. Thus an imperial pint of water weighs a pound 
and a quarter only at a certain temperature or degree of 
warmth, namely at 62°; if it is made hotter its volume in- 
creases, and therefore its specific gravity diminishes. 

It was for this reason that in §22 the weight of the same 
volume of water was said to be constant under the same con- 
ditions; and, of course, the same qualification must be borne 
in mind when we speak of the weight of a cubic inch of 
water being about 252 and a half grains. Its weight is in 
fact 252.45 grains only when Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
stands at 62°-—but as this is the temperature of ordinary 
mild weather, and the expansion or contraction of water for 
a degree about this temperature amounts to less than one 
three-thousandth of its volume, the weight of a cubic inch 
may for all practical purposes be taken as 252 and a half 
grains. 

32. Increase of Heat at length causes Water to be- 
come Steam. Thus a change is effected in the properties 
of water by heating it ever so little. If it is more strongly 
heated a still greater change takes place. You know what 
happens when a saucepan containing water is put on the 
fire. The water gets hotter and hotter, then it begins to 
simmer, and finally, when it reaches 212°, it boilsaway into 
steam, which passes into the air and disappears. If the 
boiling is carried on long enough all the water vanishes. It 
looks at first as if the water had been destroyed by the heat. 
In reality, however, not a particle of water has been de- 
stroyed. It has merely changed its state. The heat has al- 
tered it from the state of liquid water into that of gaseous 
water, vapour or steam. . 

Try the same experiment with a tea-kettle instead of a 
saucepan, but only put a little water in the tea-kettle, and 
shut the lid well down. Then, as soon as the water begins 
to boil, the steam will shoot out of the spout in a jet; and 
this will go on as long as any water remains in the kettle. 


The steam, as it comes out of the spout, is so hot that it 
will scald you if you put your finger in it. But you may 
satisfy yourself that it is very hot, without scalding your 
fingers, by holding a stick of sealing-wax in it. The wax 
will soften just as if you held it before the fire. Moreover, 
if you look through the steam, just where it leaves the spout, 
you will see that it is quite transparent; it is only at some 
little distance from the spout that it loses its transparency, 
-changes into a white opaque cloud, and rapidly vanishes in 
ithe air. 

33. The taking away of Heat from Steam causes the 
‘Steam to change into Hot Water. Now take a cold 
spoon, or a cold plate, and hold it against the jet of steam, 
fora moment or two. When you take it away, you will 
find that it is quite wet, being covered with drops of warm 
water, and, mereover, the cold spoon, or plate, has become 
warm. And if you fit a long cold metal pipe to the nozzle 
of the tea-kettle, you will find that no steam at all issues 





from the end of the pipe, but only water, while the pipe be- 
comes warmed. 

Thus the heat passes from the fire into the saucepan, or 
kettle, and thence to the water which they contain; the 
water gets hotter and hotter, and, when it has taken ina 
certain quantity of heat, it hecomes steam, or vapour of 
water. When the steam comes against the cold plate, or 
passes through the cold pipe, it gives up the heat it has 
taken into the plate, or the metal of the pipe. They carry 
off the heat which kept the water in the condition of a va- 
pour, and so it passes back into the condition of liguid. 

Thus steam and water are two conditions of the same 
thing, water; they are effects of the quantity of heat which 
the water has taken in. 

34. When Water is changed into Steam, its Volume 
becomes about 1,700 times greater than it was at first. 
If you could measure and weigh the water in your kettle to 
begin with, and then measure and weigh all the steam into 
which the heat of the fire changes it, you would find that the 
bulk of the steam was nearly 1,700 times as great as the bulk 
of the water, though the weight of steam would be exactly 
the same as that of the water. If you had asmall square 
cup like a die, the inside measure of which was exactly one 
inch each way, it would hold one cubic inch of water. If 
this cup full of water were heated till all the water was 
turned into steam, the steam would nearly occupy a cubic 
foot; since there are 1,728 cubic inches in a cubic foot. A 
cubic inch of water weighs 252'¢ grains, and the steam into 
which it is converted has just the same weight. Thus we 
may say that steam is water expanded, by heat into a va- 
pour which is of 1,700 times less specific gravity than water.. 
On the other hand, a pint of steam allowed to cool, becomes 
converted into a quantity of water, which measures only 
one seventeen-hundredth of a pint, though it weighs just as 
much as the whole pint of steam did. The steam, therefore 
is condensed to a one seventeen-hundredth of its volume of 
water. 

The power with which water expands when it is converted 
into steam is very great. If you were to stop up the nozzle of 
the tea-kettle, the steam, inside the kettle, in trying to ex- 
pand, would burst open the lid; and if you were to fasten 
down the lid, it would pretty soon burst the kettle itself. 
You sometimes hear of the strong boilers of steam-engines 
being burst in this way. 

35. Gases or Elastic Fluids. Air. Here is a glass 
flask with a long neck and an open mouth. If we pour 
water in at the mouth until it rises to the lip we say that 
the flask is full of water. If we now pour the water out we 
say that the flask is empty. But is it empty? Press the 
flask mouth downwards into a glass jar full of water. If 
the flask were empty there would be no reason why the 
water should not enter the neck of the flask and stand at 
the same height inside the neck as it does outside. If you 
take an ‘‘empty’’ glass tube open at each end and press it 
down into the water, the water inside and the water outside 
will stand at the same level. But if you put your finger on 
the upper end of the tube so as to convert it into a closed 
vessel, the water will enter the lower end only a little way. 
So with the flask, the water enters the neck only a little way. 
Hence there is something inside the ‘‘empty’’ tube and in 
the “empty”’ flask; something which is material, because 
it occupies space and offers resistance. In fact the flask is 
full of that form of matter which is termed air, a thick coat 
of which surrounds the earth as the atmosphere. Air has 
weight, as you will learn more fully by and by; and that air 
in motion can transfer that motion to other bodies you are 
taught by the effects of the winds, which are merely air in 
motion. 

Air therefore has all the characters of a material sub- 
stance. Moreover it is a fluid, for it fits itself exactly to the 
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shape of any vessel which contains it; its parts are very 
easily moved, or we should feel its resistance every time we 
move a limb; that it ‘flows’ is seen in every breeze and 
every time you use a pair of bellows, when the air is driven 
in a stream out of the nozzle; and it presses on all sides 
anything contained in it. = 

But though air is a fluid it is nota liquid. In the first place 
it is very compressible. We saw that the water entered a 
little way into the tube or the neck of the flask in the pre- 
ceding experiment. The reason of this is that the water 
compresses the air into a smaller volume. A bag full of air, 
such as a common air-cushion, can be squeezed till the air 
in its interior occupies a much smaller volume; and, if you 
treat a syringe full of air in thé same way asthe syringe full 
of water was treated, you will find, if the piston fits well, 
that it can be driven down some distance and then springs 
back again. Air in fact is not only a compressible, but it is 
an elastic fluid or gas. Heat expands air just as it expands 
water, but the expansion of air for the same degree of heat 
is much greater. ) 

86. Steam is an Elastic Fluid or Gas. Inall the prop- 
erties which have been mentioned water in the form of 
steam is an elastic fluid or gas like air. 

Ifa little water is placed in the flask mentioned in the 
preceding section all the ‘‘empty”’ part of the space will con- 
tain air. If the flask is now made hot the water will at 
length boil, bubbles of steam forming in the water and 
breaking at its surface. By degrees, the air, which at first 
lay abeve the water, will be driven out; and, if the whole 
flask is kept hot, the ‘‘empty”’ part of it will be full of gas- 
eous water, which is transparent and colorless like air. 
The steam flows out of the mouth of the flask still a clear 
and colorless gas; but it soon cools and becomes condensed 
as a cloud of small particles of fluid water. 

Steam is lighter than air, and hence it rises in the air, 

just as bodies which are lighter than water rise in water. 

37. Gasesand Vapours. Air is as much a gas in the 
coldest winter as itis in the hottest summer. But air can 
be liquified by exposing it to a very low temperature, while 
at the same time, it is subjected to an extremely great pres- 
sure. Thus, the difference between gases like air, which 
are condenseé with extreme difficulty, and gases like 
steam, which are condensed easily, is only one of degree. 
Nevertheless there is a certain convenience in distinguish- 
ing those gases, which, like steam, are easily condensed as 
vapours. In what we ordinarily call steam, all the water 
of which it is composed remains gaseous only at and above 
the temperature of boiling water (212° Fahrenheit). Cooled 
ever so little below this point, most of it becomes condensed 
into hot liquid water. However, it must be recollected that 
though that particular form of gaseous water which we call 
steam exists only at and above the temperature of boiling 
water, yet water is capable of existing in the gaseous state 
down to the freezing point. 

Suppose that when our boiling flask contained nothing 
but water and steam, the mouth were stopped and the lamp 
removed. Then, so long as the temperature of the whole re- 
mained at that of boiling water, every cubic inch of steam 
above the water in the flask would weigh about one-sev- 
enth of a grain, since 100 cubic inches weigh about 15 grains. 
Suppose the capacity of the flask, exclusively of the fluid 
water in it, to be 100 cubic inches. Then, to begin with, 
tthe gaseous water which it eontains will weigh 15 grains. If 
the flask is now allowed to cool, more and more of the gas- 
eous water condenses into the fluid state; but, even down to 
the freezing point, some water will remain in the gaseous 
state and will fill that part of the flask which is unoccupied 
by the fluid water. At blood-heat (98°) the gaseous water 
weighs only about a grain, though it stil] occupies 100 cubic 
inches; at the ordinary temperature of the air it weighs not 





more than 14d of a grain; while, at the freezing-point, its 
weight is only !gth of a grain. But inasmuch as there is less 
and less actual weight of water in the same volume of gas- 
eous water as the temperature falls, it follows that the densi- 
ty, or specific gravity, of the gaseous water must be less the 
lower the temperature. Moreover, while, at the boiling- 
point, gaseous water or steam resists compression with ex- 
actly the same force as air does, the lower the temperature 
the more easily compressible is the gaseous water. 

Suppose an elastic bag were to be tied on to the nozzle of 
a kettle full of boiling water. If the bag were kept as hot 
as the boiling water it would become fully distended, and 
maintain its shape in spite of the pressure of the air on all 
sides of it. If the bag were taken away it would retain its 
shape so long as it was kept as hot as boiling water; but if 
it were allowed to cool, it would gradually become flattened 
by the outside air squeezing up the less and less resisting 
gaseous water of the lower temperatures. Hence, when the 
stopped flask has been allowed to cool, the air rushes in 
with great violence if it is opened. 

38. The Evaporation of Water at ordinary Tempera- 
tures. If some water is poured into a saucer and is allowed 
to stand even in a cool room or in the open air, you know 
that it sooner or later disappears. Wet clothes hung on a 
line soon dry—that is to say, the water clinging to them dis- 
appears or evaporates. The disappearance of the water un- 
der these circumstances results from the property just men- 
tioned. In fact, it becomes gaseous water of the density 
appropriate to the temperature, and as such mixes with the 
air as any other gas would do. And as the sea, lakes and 
rivers, are constantly giving off gaseous water into the air 
in proportion to the temperature, it is not wonderful that 
the atmosphere always contains gaseous water. 

Air is said to be moist when the weight of water ina 
given quantity, say 100 cubic inches, is as much, or nearly 
as much, as can exist in the state of gas at the temperature. 
Under these circumstances, if the temperature is lowered 
even a very little, some of the gaseous water is converted 
into liquid water. We see this in hot moist weather, when 
the outside of a tumbler of fresh drawn cold spring water 
immediately becomes bedewed. The gaseous water in im- 
mediate contact with the tumbler, in fact, is cooled down 
below the point at which it can all exist as gas, and the su- 
perfluity is deposited as dew. In such days wet clothes do 
not dry well, because there is, already, nearly as much gas- 
eous water in the atmosphere as the amount of heat mark- 
ed by the thermometer can maintain in that state. 

39. When Hot Water is Cooled, it Contracts to begin 
with, but after a time Expands. We have now seen 
what a wonderful change is brought about by heating water. 
At first, it expands gradually and slightly; but, when it 
reaches the boiling-point, it suddenly expands enormously, 
and is no longer a liquid but a gas. 

On the other hand, if warm water is allowed to cool, it 
gradualiy contracts till it reaches the ordinary temperature 
of the air in mild weather; but, if the weather is very cold, 
or if the water is cooled artificially, it goes on contracting 
only down to a certain temperature (39°), and then begins 
to expand again. In this peculiarity water is unlike all 
other bodies which are fluid at ordinary températures. 
Hence the temperature of 39° is that at which pure water 
has its greatest density or specific gravity, and water at 
this temperature is heavier, bulk for bulk, than the same 
water at any other temperature. Therefore if water at the 
top of a vessel is cooled down to this temperature, it falls to 
the bottom, and if the water at the bottom of a vessel is 
cooled below this temperature it rises to the top. 

40. Water cooled still further becomes the transpa- 
rent brittle solid Ice. Our tumbler of water, if put out of 
doors on a cold winter’s night, would gradually cool until it 
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assumes a temperature of 39° throughout. Cooling below 
this temperature, the water so cooled would gradually ac- 
cumulate at the surface by reason of its less density, and its 
temperature would fall till the thermometer placed in it 
marked 32°. As soon as this upper water cooled ever so lit- 
tle below 32°, a film, like glass, would form on its surface by 
the conversion of the coldest fluid water into solid water, or 
ice. And if all the water cooled down to the same degree it 
would all gradually change into the same kind of substance. 

In this condition water is solid. It occupies space, offers 
resistance, has weight, and transmits motion as the water 
did, but if you shake it out of the tumbler in a cold place it 
retains its form without the least change. If you press it, 
it proves to be exceedingly hard and unyielding; and, if the 
pressure is increased, it becomes crushed and breaks like 
glass. It may thus be crushed to powder, and the ice pow- 
der can be formed into heaps as if it were sand. 

Just as any quantity of steam has exactly the same weight 
as the water which was converted into it by heat; so the ice 
has exactly the same weight as the water which has been 
converted into it by taking away heat. 

41. Ice has less Specific Gravity than the Water from 
which it was formed. But though the ice in the tumbler 
has the same weight as the water had, it has not the same 
volume. The expansion which began at 39° goes on, and 
when water passes into the solid state its volume is about 
one-cleventh greater than it was at 39°. Taking water at 
this temperature as 1.0, ice has a specific gravity of 0.916. 

But although water in freezing expands only to this small 
amount, it resembles steam in the tremendous force with 
which it expands. If you fill a hollow iron shell quite full 
of water, screw down the opening tight, and then put it in 
acold place where the water may freeze, the water as it 
freezes will burst the iron walls of the shell. You know 
that when the winter is severe, the pipes by which the 
water is brought to a house often burst. This is because the 
water in them freezes, and, being unable to get out of the 
pipe, bursts it, just as you may burst a jacket that is too 
tight for you by stretching yourself. Among the bare hill- 
tops, or on the face of cliffs-exposed to the weather, the 
strongest and hardest rocks are every winter split and brok- 
en, just as if quarrymen had been at work at them. In the 
summer the rain-water gets into the little cracks and rifts 
in the stone and lodges there. Then the winter comes with 
its cold and freezes the water. And the water bursts the 
. rocks asunder just as it bursts our water-pipes. 

42. Hoar Frost is the Gaseous Water which exists in the At- 
mosphere, condensed and converted into Ice Crystals. In the 
winter-time you often notice, on a clear sharp night, that 
the tops of the houses and the trees are covered with a white 
powder called hoar frost; and, on the windows of the room 
when you wake up, you see most beautiful figures, like deli- 
cate plants. Take a little of the hoar-frost, or scrape off 
some of the stuff that makes the window look like ground 
glass, and you find that it melts in your hand and turns to 
water. It isin fact ice. And if you look at the figures on 
the window pane with a magnifying glass you will see that 
they are made up of bits of ice which have a definite shape, 
and are arranged in a regular pattern. Each of these defi- 
nitely shaped bits of ice has been formed in the following 
way. The air in the room is much warmer than that out- 
side, and there is mixed with it nearly as much water, de- 
rived from the breath and the evaporation of moist surfaces, 
as can maintain itself in the gaseous state at the tempera- 
ture. The window panes, being thin, are cooled by the out- 
side air, and of course the gaseous water inside the room, 
when it comes in contact with the cold window-panes, be- 
comes condensed on them into fine drops of cold water. 
The panes becoming colder and colder, these minute drops 
at last freeze, and the water not only becomes solid, but it 





crystallizes; that is to say, the little solid masses take on: 
more or less regular geometrical forms with flat faces, in- 
clined to one another at constant angles, so that they re-- 
semble bits of glass cut according to particular fixed pat- 
terns. All ice is in fact crystalline, but in ice which has 
been formed from thick sheets of water, the crystals are so- 
packed together that they cannot be distinguished sepa- 
rately. 

43. When Ice is warmed it begins to change back into Water 
as soon as the Temperature reaches 32°. A lump of ice 
brought out of the open air in very cold weather may have a 
temperature of 30°, or 20°, or lower. If such a lump is 
brought into a warm room it gradually becomes warmer, 
but remains unchanged otherwise, until it has risen to 32°. 
Then it begins to melt, and remains at 32° as long as it is: 
melting; and the water which proceeds from it is at first 
also at 32°. 

If you were to throw a lump of ice into the middle of a hot 
fire, so long as a particle of ice remained as such, it would’ 
have a temperature of 32° and no more.” This is a fact ex- 
actly parallel to that which is observed when water is raised 
to the boiling-point. So long as any of the water remains: 
unconverted into steam it becomes no hotter. Moreoverthe 
steam itself is at first at 212°. 

44. Ice the solid, Water the liquid, and Steam the gas, are 
three states of one natural object; the Condition of each State 
being a certain Amount of Heat. Ice, liquid water, and 
steam, are three things as unlike as any three things can 
well be. What do we mean then by saying that they are 
states of one substance, water? 

What we really mean is that if we take a given quantity 
of water, say a cubic inch, and change it first into ice and 
then into steam, there is something which remains identi- 
cally the same through all these changes. This something 
is, in the first place, the weight of the material substance. 
The water weighs 2524 grains, the ice into which it is con-. 
verted weighs 252! grains, and the steam produced from it 
weighs 25214 grains. In the second place, the same force 
would cause the ice, the water, and the steam, to move with 
the same rapidity; and, when set in motion, they would 
produce the same effect upon anything movable against 
which they struck. 

In the third place, when you study chemistry, you will 
learn that the ice, the steam, and the liquid water, would 


yield the same weight of the same two gases, oxygen and hy- 
drogen, and nothing else. Every one cubic inch of water, 1700 
cubic inches of steam, and one and one-eleventh cubic inch 
of ice, yield 28 and one-eighteenth grains of hydrogen, with 
224 and eight-eighteenths grains of oxygen, and nothing else. 
(See § 50.) ; 

As there is not the slightest difference ir weight between 
a given quantity of water and the ice, or the steam, into 
which it may be converted, it is clear that the heat which is 
added to or taken from the water to give rise to these several 
states, can possess no weight. If then heat is a material 
body, it must be devoid: of weight—and hence, in former 
times, heat was called an imponderable substance. It was 
thought to be a kind of fiuid, called caloric, which had no 
weight, and which drove the particles of bodies asunder, 
when it entered them as they were heated, and let them 
come together as it left and they grew cool. 

{TO BE CONPINUED.] 





Christianity appeals to the individual, and individuality 
means liberty. Only in an atmosphere of liberty can relig- 
ion live. Such religion works wonders, even though dog- 
matically incomplete. It controls conduct by divine right,. 
speaks with “the sublime dogmatism of a God,’’ calls upom 
men to follow, and men obey. With regard to conduct, 
then, which we are rightly told is three-fourths of life, no. 
more precise rule can be given than that the individual 
must be true to his own convictions, not another’s. The 
test of whether Christ is in him or not is his obedience to 
Christ’s commandments.—George Grant, D. D. 
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Motion and Life, as seen with the microscope; what can 
we learn by looking with a microscope at moving particles 
of matter, let that matter be either not living or living mat- 
ter? I may say with confidence that all we will ever learn 
of the motion of matter, of the real characteristic motion of 
matter, we will learn by the aid of the microscope. The 
reason is this: Nature’s building materials are all micro- 
scopic, all so small that with the unaided eye we niay 
never expect to see them. It is only by the aid of the mi- 
croscope that we are enabled to see any of them. With the 
unaided eye we can see some of the great results, but if we 
ever wish to know the reason why we must look to the mi- 
croscope. 

If I take a bit of charcoal and powder it so fine that it 
would take five thousand of the particles to make a con- 
tinuous line an inch long, and I put these small particles 
of charcoal in some pure water I will find that the water, 
with the unaided eye, will look black like the ink. Indeed, 
I may take for the experiment some India ink, which is 
nothing but charcoal powdered and floating in water. I 
may take a drop of this India ink and put it in what is 
technically called a slide—a little piece of glass with a cavity 
ground in it—and over this cavity in the glass I can en- 
close the ink with a very thin piece of microscopic cover-glass, 
so thin it would take hundreds of them to make the thickness 
of an inch; yes, thousands of someof them. I put this slide 
on the stage of a good table microscope, and with a magni- 
fying power of 1,250 diameters, or I can magnify one one- 
hundredth part of an inch and stretch it out 1,250 times, so 
that the circle will be that much larger than the real thing 
itself. I will notice my small particles of charcoal as large 
as the head of an ordinary pin, but I will see that each one 
of the particles is vibrating back and forth, dancing; and if 
I look into the books I am told that that motion has the 
technical name of the Brownian movement of matter, be- 
cause obxerved by Dr. Robert Brown some fifty years ago. 
By later writers I am told it is a pedatic movement of mat- 
ter, and I look a little farther, and they say, “Oh, well, it is 
dancing.’”’ The dance of the atoms. It would be of very 
little interest to us if it were only in the slide of India ink 
among the little particles of charcoal that we saw this mo- 
tion; but if we try every other kind of solid matter that we 
can pulverize and put in pure water and have the particles 
suspended in that water without dissolving, we get the same 
motion. It is a universal fact. Then, of course, the looking 
at the charcoal becomes of interest, because we are looking 
at something that is very different from what we were 
taught when we were children about matter. Probably all 
of you can remember that you were taught in your common 
schools, in your colleges, yes, even in your Sunday-schools, 
that the matter in this universe was once at rest and it was 
put in motion; but when you look at these little particles 
of charcoal with your microscope you come to the conclu- 
_ sion that that teaching was not-exactly the truth. You learn 
this with your microscope: that you have motion, if any- 
thing, first. And many of you know that some of the mod- 
ern philosophers, headed by Sir William Thompson for in- 
stance, have resolved the whole world of matter into sim- 
ple motion. We will not learn that fact, however, with the 
microscope. We will simply learn that motion is an insep- 
arable property of not living matter; that it is a great uni- 
versal fact. And then we will ask ourselves, what about 
light? What about heat? What about electricity? And 
a Tyndal will tell you they are but modes of motion. Mo- 
tion of what? Motion of not living matter. What do we 

*A lecture delivered in the Amphitheatre at Chautauqua, August 
5th, 1880. 





say then as a result of this motion of not living matter 
when this not living m»tter is brought into masses of count- 
less millions of atoms. Masses large enough so that we 
can see them with the naked eye; that is, masses enor- 
mously large, the one one-hundredth of an inch in diameter. 
Why, we see just one universal form we might say, varied 
of course. We see simply the crystal as the result of mo- 
tion in not living matter. We take up the crystal and look 
at it and we see we can look along the edge of it and it 
isa straight line, and we never see anything else but the 
straight line as the legitimate result of this motion in not 
living matter. But you will say the forms we see around 
us, these beautiful sugar maple trees in this grove, they 
have no straight lines. All these people in this place to- 
night, they are not made up of straight lines. All the ani- 
mal world, all the plant world, show nostraight lines. And’ 
why? Simply because there is added to this motion of not 
living matter a something that we call life, and wherever 
life has anything to do in molding matter it always molds 
it in a curve, and, indeed, some of your lecturers in art could 
goon and tell you some of the beautiful lines that are found 
in nature, the line of beauty. Simple motion in not living 
matter never made a line of beauty in the sense of the ar- 
tist’s definition. It was that something we call life. What 
ean we learn about this life with our microscopes? A few 
years ago one of our most noted scientists in Europe, Prof, 
Thomas Huxley, wrote an article that I have no doubt 
frightened many of you then, although now I am satisfied 
you have got over your fright and wish to know the mean- 
ing of what he wrote. It was this: If you go down here in 
this grove and you find a nettle—and by the way, I think he 
must have meant misehief when he chose the nettle, because 
you know it does sting—if you find a nettle, and take from 
the leaf one of the little hairs and place it under the micro- 
scope, under favorable conditions you will notice that in 
this hair there is something that is not vibrating back and 
forth like the little point of charcoal, or diamond dust, or 
emery, or the sand, hut it seems to be moving on witha 
purpose. We study it still further and we finally say, here 
is something that seems to move just because it knows how 
to move. It is going around on the inside of this little hair 
inside of the membrane that covers it, and it is trying to 
get out, and after a while that horrible name, protoplasm,. 
is given usas the true name? of the thing. What is proto- 
plasm? Said Thomas Huxley, ‘It is the physical basis of 
life; itis the first thing in which we see that wonderful’ 
thing, life, manifested.’? Well what of it? Says Thomas. 
Huxley, ‘‘Everything from the very smallest living thing 
to the very largest living thing, is made up of this proto- 
plasm. Let it be plant or animal, this protoplasm is one: 
and the same.’”’” And what was the consequence of his: 
saying that? You-all recollect it, but as the scare is over 
we can begin to study it in earnest ourselves, and I am very 
glad that even here—I understand this affernoon there were: 
some things shown with table microscopes, and let me say,. 
get this little nettle, get a little leaf of the ordinary plant on 
this shore called the anacheras plant, and put it under 
the microscope, and sit down and study that. You can see: 
it in a minute’s time, if you have got a good microscope. 
Now what is the smallest thing we call an animal? How 
large is it? Does it know anything? You have heard of 
that other man who is not so eminent a scientist, Dr. Bas- 
tian. He undertakes to prove that we have what is called 
spontaneous generation, that is, something growing right 
up without . parent. Dr. Bastian may have seen one of 
our little particles of charcoal dancing, and he may have 
supposed tht that was a littie animal. It is easy to be de- 
ceived with the microscope, and as that little thing was 
dancing in a tube that had been closed up well—it had boil- 
ing water in it,—he may have thought it was not possi- 
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‘ble for that little animal to have had a parent, because it 
would have been boiled, knowing that all protoplasm must 
be killed at a temperature of 212 degrees. And so, having 
this one important fact he may have written that great 
book from false premises; just the same as you know many 
people tell and write big stories; if you admit their premi- 
ses they will make you believe anything if you accept the 
first starting point. But take our little particle of charcoal. 
It is less than the five-thousandth of an inch. Let us pow- 
‘der it up so that it will be the forty-thousandth of an inch. 
Now let us go to a little mud puddle and take up a pinch of 
mud, with water, decaying vegetable and animal matter 
that has fallen from the trees and the animals. Put that 
particle of muddy water into what we might call a live 
slide, another little slide made to keep the living things 
alive until we can study them, and let us look in with our 
microscopes. There we see little things that seem to know 
what they are doing, moving about, even among our little 
particles of charcoal that may be there, and we see those 
things are alive. How do you know they are alive? Be- 
cause they will take a notion to go to one side of the slide, 
and then change their minds and go the other way. A par- 
ticle of charcoal will not do that. It simply vibrates back 
aud forth; but this little thing takes a notion to run 
around, until it gets tired out and wants to breathe air, and 
then it hunts the only place where air can get in and there 
invites his friends and there they stay, showing that they 
know what is good to breathe—more than many of us do. 
And there they live for weeks and we are forced to 
say they are living things. And we measure them and 
they are only about the forty-thousandth of an inch. What 
do we name them? There is no use for me to call great 


names; we will say it is that name—pacciderium—the 


smallest living animal. 

Now we ask what is that animal made of? It is made of 
the same kind of material that Thomas Huxley saw in the 
stinging hair of the nettle. 

And so we may take other little things we can see with 
the microscope. They are larger; they even get so large 
we can see them with the unaided eye. We test them in 
the same way without microscopes, and with a good deal 
of guessing sometimes, and we say these are made up of the 
protoplasm, and so we come up to the very largest thing 
that moves, a tree, a man—he thinks he is the largest—and 
he is but protoplasm as a physical being. 

Now to-night I want to illustrate on this screen just the 
difference between the forms that are the result of simple 
motion in not living matter, and those that are the result 
of this wonderful thing that we all wish to know about— 
life. What will be the result of our exhibition? Simply 
this: If we take a fluid like soap suds and we blow a bub- 
ble we will find, if that bubble is not pressed upon by any 
outside force, simply hangs suspended in the air, that it is 
perfectly round, and we say at once that it is a soap bubble. 
That is not an animal, because it is perfeetly round; no an- 
imal is perfectly round, a globe. 

We now look at some of our little animals with a micro- 
scope, and we will find that this same fluid or semi-fluid of 
protoplasm, when it is organized into a living being, that is, 
a being we can say has got a form, it is oblong. 

Now I wish to show you here upon this screen some of 
those strange things that you seldom see with the naked 
eye. They will be lively, and they will teach us a wonder- 
ful lesson. They will teach us this: that if we could study 
them thoroughly we could learn, for instance, in respect to 
the subjeet of physiology; if we could study one of these 
little things thoroughly we could learn all about ourselves. 
We will find that they are governed in their lives, and al- 
most in their intentions, by the same laws that we are; 
Ahat here we have one universal law of life that fits every 





living thing, plant and animal, that we have one universal 
law in the not living world that fits every particle of not 
living matter. 

I will now commence with the illustrations, which I sup- 
pose will be to most of you a great deal more interesting 
than my simple talk. After I get my microscope arranged 
I will ask that the electric lights be turned out so that we 
will have complete darkness, as with the microscope we 
must use all the light we can get, for our object will be only 
half an inch in size, and that must be made large enough so 
that all of us can see. 

I stated that we would deal this evening with living 
things. But before we commence to look at these enormous 
things upon the screen, I think it would be well for me to 
have some few experiments to give you some idea of what a 
microscope is, because if I simply magnify a thing as I 
shall here, you would go away thinking that there were 
enormous things swimming in our water. In order to give 
you some idea of what the microscope does, I will commence 
witli a little experiment; I will show you a fly’s eye. You 
all know what a house fly is. When you look at a fly you 
will see on each side of its head a little brown spot. I will 
say that on each side there are four thousand eyes. You 
think that is a pretty tough story, and I had better follow 
it up before you get to thinking you cannot believe any 
thing I say, and say that the little yellow | utterfly you see 
flying over the mud puddles along the road has about thirty- 
four thousand eyes, seventeen thousand on each side of his 
head. Now you know how small they are in a mass with 
the naked eye. Let us see if we can make them large 
enough so that we can see the individual eyes of some of 
these flies. 

As the first lesson I will say that that circle of light I 
throw upon the screen is only half an inch in diameter in 
the microscope. Everything that I show this evening must 
be seen within that half inch. Now remember that the mi- 
eroscope when used is not so tender upon these little ani- 
mals that are just in the focus of it as it is in my face when 
I stand before it. The poor little animal is in a place where 
water will boil in three minutes’ time, and it would be very 
cruel to put him there and allow him to be cooked. So we 
have here what is called a tank, two pieces of plate glass, 
and in that we have pure water, and we have put in it alum, 
more than would dissolve, and what is the result? It keeps 
off nine-tenths of the heat, and about one-tenth of the light, 
and the little animal feels very comfortable while he is 
being shown. This is placed between the light and the 
stage of the microscope. : 

Now you have all heard of the dragon fly. You all know 
what a beautiful creature it is, and how you shudder when 
it comes near you, but it isa very harmless thing. This I 
have in my hand is simply one side of the head, a part of 
the eyes. [A representation of the eyes of a dragon fly is 
here thrown on the screen, showing very distinctly the cell- 
like appearance, each cell being a perfect eye.] Now you 
see that little net work. Each one of those meshes is a com- 
plete eye. If you have your opera glasses with you, use 
them, for with them you ean see the object a great deal bet- 
ter than without them. 

There was on the earth before man was thought of a little 
worm crawling around, which had all over its body beautiful 
little anchors, and, curious to say, of the very same pattern 
of the one man has since made to hold his ships. Now that 
is a tough story, and I will show a representation of it. [A 
representation is thrown on the screen showing the objects 
referred to, in the form of miniature anchors. ] 

Now we will spend a short time with living things. 
We will commence first with the lowest forms of life. I 
have now some masses of protoplasm, but this protoplasm, 
this bioplasm, this basis of life, happens to be in the form 
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of one of the lowest animals. It is but a piece of jelly. If 
you try to lift it on the point of a knife it would very likely 
fall ‘apart, and yet I know it will show the characteristic 
motion of this bioplasm. [A representation was thrown on 
the screen of the worm-like appearance of protoplasm as ex- 
plained by the Professor, constantly changing form.] 

Do not believe that there is a particle of matter but what 
is very highly organized. Now I will find another slide,. 
with the things already grown. But I will say first that 
you can find most of this living protoplasm by turning up 
old logs. It is one of the prettiest things you can study, 
but I have no specimen of it to-night. It is a little plant 
really, the first stages of a plant. 

A voice: Is this vegetable life? 

Prof. Holman: No, sir, it is not vegetable life, but we 
started out with the idea that protoplasm is the same, 
whether found in vegetable or animal life, but it is very dif- 
ferent in manifestation. A plant is attracted by the light. 
An animal sometimes goes away from the light. [A repre- 
sentation was here thrown on the screen of the objects re- 
ferred to.] 

A voice: Are they in water? 

Prof. Holman: All these things that are moving, that I 
shall show to-night, are in water. 

A voice: Where did you get the water? 

Prof. Holman: It came from Philadelphia; and I will say 
that these are some of the scavengers that are found there 
in the sewers and the mud of the streets. They are among 
the best citizens of Philadelphia. [Laughter.] Wherever 
you find these animals in water you will find they are your 
best friends. 

Now I will take a step higher. There on the screen are 
some of the most wonderful little animals found in water; 
itis the hydra, simply a living stomach, with just arms 
enough to get its food. It will gorge itself with food until 
it wears the inside of its stomach out, and then turn itself 
inside out, and the outside becomes the inside. It multi- 
plies, as you see there on the screen, by little buds growing 
out of itself. They grow until they become a full-size ani- 
mal, and then break away from the parent. It is almost 
like a plant in that respect, but it is really life. [A repre- 
sentation of the objects referred to was here thrown on the 
screen. } 

You have there a form, two of them, one is full grown, 
and the other teaches us that wonderful lesson, how the in- 
sects, mosquitoes, dragon flies, &c., grow. They first hatch 
out in the water. After awhile the back breaks open and 
out comes a beautiful fly that never again can go back into 
the water. Whenever we find water in which that little fly 
is moving we need not be afraid to drink it. It lives only 
in the purest water; but it has an ugly name, it is called 
the water-hog. 

A voice: Is there danger in drinking them? 

Prof. Holman: That won’t hurt. They will digest as well 
as a soft-shelled crab. (Laughter.] [A representation of a 
dragon fly in the larva state was thrown on the screen. ] 
Those fan-like appendages that look like a tail, are the 
lungs of the dragon fly. They breathe, as you might say, 
through their tails. 

I have here also a preparation which I wish to show 
you, one of the prettiest that ean be looked at,—it is of in- 
terest because if we knew all about it we would know all 
about ourselves. You have all heard of the fly called the 
crane fly. [A representation of the larva of the crane fly 
was thrown on the sereen. } 

Prof. Holman: Here we have the larva of the erane ily, 
those that are moving. There are two kinds, those with 
black spots in them are the larve of the crane fly, and if 
they are studied closely they will teach you every fact of 
physiology. You can learn all about the circulation of 
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blood, and the muscular fibre and the nervous tissue, the 
epitherium and the epidermis, &c. Take one of the dark 
ones and you can learn the most wonderful fact, that the 
larvee of many of these insects can weave a web of silk un- 
der water. How is it done? Probably it would help you 
unravel all the mysteries of protoplasm. 

Those of you who live in the north know what good ma- 
ple sugar is. I went out here and found a place where there 
had been a sugar boiling establishment and there had been 
some of the sap left ina large trough there, and when it is 
left the rain falls into it and it is left there, and’ the mos- 
quito comes along and drops his eggs into it—or she lays 
her eggs—{Laughter.] And probably those eggs remain 
there for months, and then hatch out. And when they are 
first hatched they are wiggling around in the water, and 
we call them wigglers, or the boys do. [Representation of 
the larvie of the mosquito thrown on the screen.] 

Now I have two illustrations I would like to use, one is 
the soap bubble, and show how you can use it to illustrate 
one of the greatest truths in nature, the cell formation in 
plants and animals. The other is the most wonderful in- 
vention of this century, the radiometer; a little machine 
that shows that the sunlight can push hard enough to move 
amachine. In order to show this I will have to take off 
the microscope and use the ordinary stereoptican. [The 
Professor here gave a beautiful illustration with soap bub- 
bles, showing on the sereen the cell like formations, and 
even showing the perspective and the thickness of the 
glass. ] 

Prof. Holman: The botanist will recognize that that pic- 
ture is made by the leaves of some of the little mosses that 
have leaves‘just one cell in thickness. You will see how 
the cells take their shapes in accordance with the law of 
pressure from within and without. 

[ now show you the radiometer, a little instrument with 
four fans of mica, hung on the top of a little glass tube, so 
that they can turn if there is force brought against them. 
[The Professor here held the instrument in the light of the 
lantern, and the fans commenced to whirl rapidly, as shown 
by the representation on the screen. } 

These little fans will turn rapidly in the sunlight. The 
light of a match will cause them to turn. Probably this 
little instrument is the most important discovery of the 
present century ; you see I put something here to screen off 
a part of the light, the little instrument stops; I let the 
light on again and it starts again. [Applause.] 

[End of Required Reading for May.] 
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Art dawn he marks the smoke among the trees, 

From hearths to which his daily footsteps go; 

And hopes, and fears,and ponders on his knees, 

If his poor sheep will heed his voice or no; 

What wholesome turn will Ailsie’s sorrow take ? 

Her latest sin will careless Annie rue ? 

Will Robin now, at last, his wiles forsake ? 

Meet his old dupes, yet hold his balance true ? 

He prays at noon with all the warmth of heaven 

About his heart, that each may be forgiven; 

He prays at eve; and through the midnight air 

Sends holy ventures to the throne above; 

His very dreams are faithful to his prayer, 

And follow, with closed eyes, the path of love. 

-  —-———#Re 
From Religious Telescope: ‘‘A little anecdote of Mr. Car- 

lyle describes him as looking at Holman [unt’s picture of 
He admired the faces of the doctors 
of the law, but added, ‘I dislike all pictures of Christ; you 
will find that men never thought of painting Christ till the: 
had begun to lose the impression of him in their hearts.’ 
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THE CHINESE AND AMERICA. 


The people of the Pacific coast, and especially of Califor- 
nia, have for some time manifested an intense interest in 
what they believe to be the threatened descent or ascent of 
the Chinese upon America. It is only by the request of the 
enterprising editor of Tur CHAUTAUQUAN that I am in- 
duced to write upon the subject. I would do this conscien- 
tiously, and not as some seem to have done, flippantly, and 
without any thorough consideration of the facts, or of the 
real magnitude of the subject. 


the whole world, is evident to all who have reason and 
heart to appreciate the greatest movements of the human 
race. 

The great tide of human emigration reached the Pacific 


. . . ° | 
Ocean in its eastward flow before the dawn of authentic his- | 
| trol over them. 
It has taken from four to six thousand years | 


tory, and from that time has advanced only and steadily 
westward. 
for it to reach this literal end of the earth, which is the Pa- 
cific coastof America. There is nothing beyond us here but 


water, which, when we cross it, lands us near where the hu- |. 


man tide began, four or five thousand years ago. Between 
us and that spot we find the line on which a man may 
stand and face northward, and his right hand shall be 
where a Saturday morning begins, and his left hand where 
a Sunday morning begins; and his Jew and Seventh Day 
Baptist neighbors on the right, and his Christian neighbors 
on the left, will be observing the same Sabbath! 


The land on his left, China, has been inhabited from near | 


the time of the Deluge, and on an area two-thirds as large 
as the United States of America, are crowded at least three 
hundred millions of human beings. On his right are the 
new states of the Pacific, capable of accommodating more 
than a hundred millions before they shall be settled 
as closely as China, but now having less than three mil- 
lions, and therefore practically nearly empty. The land on 
the right is certainly equal to the other in natural resources, 
in climate, in desirableness. Tt is the last to be taken up 
as virgin soil on the round earth! The men on his left are 
the Chinese; the most conservative of all the peoples of the 
earth; men who, whena railroad was forced upon them, 
bought it up and removed it; men who worship their an- 
cestors and sell their children; men who look backward 
and not forward; men whom long years have made wonder- 
fully homogeneous; men who have carried to the highest 
perfection the art of sustaining life on the least sustenance ; 
ymuen whose lowest classes desire the least, beyond mere ex- 
istence, of all human beings. On his right are a few strag- 
giing pioneers and pioneer towns and villages of the latest 
emigrants; the froth and first water of the tide-wave that 
has taken its six thousand years, more or less, to circum- 
navigate the globe; men, the most heterogeneous and yet 
all of the daring Europeo-American stock; men, not over 
supplied with religion, but the most of what they have is of 
the most advanced type, Christianity; men, with the ma- 


chinery, the art, the enterprise, the government, the pro- 


gressiveness and the discontent of the latest development. 
On the left is China, on the right the United States. 


California and Oregon are the Italy and France of Amer- | 


ica. There is noone particular of climate or natural resources 
in which they are not equal to the whole of France and 
Italy! 

Now, theadvanced emigrants into this beautiful region, 
which engaged in planting the institutions of modern times, 
churches, publie schools, free society, with all their evils as 
well as blessings, find themselves suddenly confronted with 
this strange phenomenon. A portentous cloud appears itt 





That it isa subject of pro- | 
found interest to the whole of America, and through that, to | 


Californians expected, and set themselves to prevent. 
| this strange people did not come as families. 





| crus anywhere and everywhere. 
| after another falls into their hands, and when they furnish 


what from habit they call the west, but which really rises 
up from China, the original east. Thecloud is much larger 
than a man’s hand, and in the course of one twelve-month 
it drops down upon California nearly 20,000 yellow men; 
the next twelve-month 15,000 more; the next twelve- 
month 15,000 more! By this time the few Europeo-Ameri- 
cans began to inquire, what does this portend? Some east 
of them promptly replied, ‘‘Nothing; it does not touch us, 
and should not alarm you.’’ But somehow the anxiety 
of the Californians did not cease. The seventy-five thou- 
sand Chinese that came into California in three years were 
all adults. Had they and those who came within five years 
more been equally divided of men and women, and had 
they come and stayed as families, more than half the popu- 
lation to-day would have been Chin+se. And this is what 
But 
They came 
mostly as a sort of serfs, more or less bound to some Chinese 
organizations of monied men who exercise more or less con- 
They are mostly boys and young men, the 
few women who come being nearly all slaves, and said to be 
of abandoned character. They come only to obtain money 
enough to make themselves comfortably rich in their own 
country, where they hope to die, or at least be buried. As 
fast as they save money they send it to China. Many re- 
turn in a few months; others come; and just now the body 
of those remaining is nearly stationary, though it would 
seem evident that there is a reserved power to increase the 
stream almost indefinitely at any time. 

The character of these Chinese is not of the average of 
that vast empire. China has many human beings of a high 
type, but its lowest populations are numerous. These im- 
migrants are of the lower classes, from Canton and vicinity. 
They are trained to industry. They have few warts. Their 
clothing is simple and low priced; they lodge in the cheap- 
est dwellings, packed in the closest compass, and indulge in 
few luxuries, except that many are addicted to the smoking 
of opium. Many of them, however, soon learn to drink al- 
cohol. They are willing to do any work for a little less than 
any white man willask, or could live on, unless he, like 
them, would consent to have no dependent family, no glass 
windows in his house, and be content with what will sim- 
ply sustain life, and afford a small profit for the future. 

They take not the slightest interest in publie aftairs. In 
the cities and villages they huddle together in what is called 
“Chinese Quarters,’”? usually a filthy, bad-smelling spot, 
which the people show to strangers as old New Yorkers 
used to show the ‘‘Five Points,” as a peculiar kind of sore, 
which nothing but a strong body-politiec could long endure. 
However, the Chinese are generally cleanly in their persons 
and clothing, and some of them do keep their apartments 
internally passably neat. Round about the houses it is 
usually disagreeable to an average American. 

These Chinese are expert workmen. If they acquire au 
art they are apt to monopolize it. They furnish house-ser- 
vants to all who will employ them. ‘They do the public 
laundry business. ‘They manufacture their own clothing 
and nearly all the cheap clothing in California. They man- 
ufacture the boots and shoes, and cigars. There is no reason 
why they might not in a few years, do all this business and 
several other branches in all parts of the United States. 
There are a plenty of them and they can underwork Ameri- 
One kind of manufacture 


the workmen they soon also furnish the employers and the 


salesmen. The question then becomes: How long will they 


| live here without their wives? How long before they adopt 


America as their permanent home? Already they have their 
*‘ Josh Houses,’’ as places of idolatrous worship, in all the 
considerable villages, and these have probably increased in 
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California more rapidly than the churches of any one Chris- 
tian denomination, within the last ten years. 

Now, the problem assumes this form. Shall the Chinese 
de allowed and encouraged to come and people the land, in 
whole or in‘part, freely? Or shall the old stock of Europeo- 
Americans set up a claim of pre-emption, and check or limit 
what they regard as a dangerous or disagreeable immigra- 
tion? 


Without attempting to decide the problem I will honestly | 


state the reasons usually urged both for and against the ques- 
tion, and let my readers form their own judgment. 

For preventing or restricting Chinese immigration the fol- 
lowing considerations are urged: 

1. These Chinese do not, and it seems will not, for many 
years, if ever, interest themselves in American political in- 
stitutions, or means of mental and moral improvement. 

2. They underbid the Americans, not on the principle of 
“the survival of the fittest,’ but of the ‘superiority of the 
cheapest and meanest, as they live only for one object, 
mostly without families, to get a little money ahead, and 
go and spend it in another country. 

3. They seem destitute of what Americans regard as con- 
science. Their oaths in court seem to amount to nothing. 
Their wicked women entice boys to ruin. In some in- 
stances servants have taught children to smoke opium, and 
though they themselves at first know nothing of alcoholic 
‘drink, they are rapidly learning both how to drink and to 
sell it. 

4. In a word, wherever they are a minority they are a nui- 
sance. Were they a majority they would soon be practically 
the whole; for no American would remain but missionaries 
and merchants—the latter as Chinese now among us, only 
to make some money and retire elsewhere to enjoy it. 

On the other hand, to defend the free immigration of the 
Chinese the following arguments are used: 

1. America is a free country; and all men and women, 
whether they come alone or together, married or unmar- 
ried, Christian, Mohammedan, Mormon or heathen, healthy 
or diseased, should be welcomed to this “ asylum of the op- 
pressed and home of the free.’?’ Come and welcome, beg- 
gars, paupers, all. No restriction of immigration. 

2. The Chinese have many virtues. They can teach us 
habits of patient labor and economy. They wasteno money 
-on houses, newspapers, or other luxuries. Many Americans 
are lazy and intemperate, and they need the presence of a 
more disciplined people to compel them to work. 

3. Americans need'the Chinese for domestic laborers, for 
railroad buildersand miners, and to bring down extravagant 
prices of labor. True political economy demands free trade. 
Money will take care of itself, and flow where it is needed. 
The objection to the Chinese founded on political economy 
is futile. Let men eat and drink and smoke what they 
please, buy and sell what and where they please, and live 
and die when and where they please. All restraint is un- 
American. 

4. How disgraceful to American Christians to be afraid of 
Chinese heathens! America can accommodate millions of 


them. Then approach them and educate them. They will | 


acquire our language, and, if proper effurtsare made, will be- 
comee ducated Christians and add to the strength of Amer- 
ica, and bless the world. It isonly a question of time. 
hundred millions come we ¢an convert them. 


5. Finally, they will not come, even if you invite them. | 
The Chinese are not like other human beings. They will 
not migrate from their own over-crowded country to such 
a land as California and Oregon, even if you should bring | 
them for next to nothing. What have come must be only a | 
The immense efforts of the Californians to 


sort of accident, 
keep them out are not entitled to any credit for the late rela- 
tive diminution of Chinese emigration. It is a wonder that 








If a | 


so many ever came. All fear of a future inundation is 
groundless—and even if they should come it would be a 
kind of blessing. 
Here our readers have both sides in a nutshell. They are 
a part of the jury and can judge and decide for themselves. 
On one point, however, I must express my own decided 
conviction. ‘To abuse or maltreat, or even to neglect the 


| Chinese in America, is directly opposed to Christian faith 


and practice. Inevery place where they congregate Ameri- 
can Christians should take especial pains to offer to them 
Christian instruction, which should be enforced and illus- 
trated by Christian treatment. Some of them are appreach- 
ableand teachable. Some can be won to Christ.. As Chris- 
tians we are criminal if we neglect to do this duty. En- 
gaged in it, it would soon become a work of love. It is a po- 
litical question as to whether the immigration of Chinese, 
Africans, or any other people into this country, should be en- 
couraged or not. But thereis no question but that all Chris- 
tians are called upon to do their utmost for the conversion 
and salvation of all men, irrespective of the bounds of their 
habitations. 

Whether God intends that America shall be inhabited 
finally by a yellow or a white-skinned variety of human be- 
ings, is uncertain, but to us there is no doubt that he intends 
to have it inhabited by Christians. However America as a 
nation may decide on the immigration of the Chinese, 
America as a church must decide to preach and practice the 
Gospel of Christ. 

a es 
10x1—10. 
CHAUTAUQUA DIVISION OF 
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MOTTOES.’ 


Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in, 
And lend a hand. 

PLEDGE. 

We, the undersigned, wish to be manly (or womanly ) and Christian 
in our character, and we therefore pledge ourselves to be as far as we 
are able, truthful, unselfish, cheerful, hopeful, and helpful, to use our 
influence always for the right, and never fear to show our colors. We 
also pledge ourselves to use our voice and our influence against in- 
temperance, the use of vulgar or profane language, the use of to- 
bacco, affectation in dress or manner, disrespect to the old, ill treat- 
ment of the young or unfortunate, end cruelty to amiunals. 

We will aid and support each other in carrying out this pledge and 
the spirit of our mottoes. 

Address all letters to Mary A. Lathbury, Orange, New Jersey. 


We are glad to greet you again, dear young people, in our own 
corner of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. What with the Greeks and Romans, 
the scientists and the specialists, we were crowded to the wall, 2nd had 
almost lost each other; but what shall subdue an army of live young 
people who are possessed with a grand moral idea? Not the old Tro- 
jans or the later logicians! The German poet, Herder, when dying, 
said, ‘Give me a great thought on which to die.’’ It is better to 
have a great thought on which to live. To conquer self—to live for 
others by the three-fold power of faith, hope, and love, and all “for 
the loveof Christ and in His name’’—even the theologians cannot give 
us a grander thing! No wonder that 

“The children are gathering 
From near and from far."’ 

The news along the line of the Legion is exceedingly encouraging. 
At no time, except during the meetings at Chautauqua last summer 
has there been such a rallying as during the month of March. A new 
Division has been formed in Michigan, connected with the Island 
Park Sunday-school Assembly. Dr. Gillett, Superintendent of In- 
struction, heads the Division and is active in its interests, while 
Chapters of the Legion, forming under the Chautauqua Division, are 
reporting rapidly. 

“What shall we do?” This is asked in almost every letter, with 
emphasis on the ‘‘we.’’ This question is a most perplesing one, as the 
circumstances and opportunities of the various societies often widely 
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differ, but we will emphasize the “‘do,’’ and suppose that you are a 
wide-awake chapter of thirty girls and boys, already cheerful and 
hopeful, and ready to be helpful—you are organized, and have your 
constitution and by-laws, perhaps (though these are not necessary ), 
and are ready and eager to work. It is a comparatively easy work 
to plan a programme for your meetings. There may be a variety of 
exercises—reading, singing, recitations, reports of work done, or 
work that needs to be done, with alternate meetings that are purely 
social, interspersed with lectures, evenings with the stereopticon, 
etc., but the real work of the club is to be done the week through. 
Let us see how your leader would plan for you, for though you have 
a President and officers of your own number, you have, no doubt, a 
large-hearted friend, older than any of you, who gives you help and 
counsel. We will suppose your friend is a lady, and she knows you 
all very well. She knows that you have plenty of some things to 
give, and little of other things, so she plans for you to give what you 
have. Tom, and Fred, and Charley are bright, sympathetic boys, who 
have books at home, and are not occupied evenings, so she suggests 
that they form an entertainment committee, and they are each to 
have a few places where there are invalids, or cripples, or home- 
bound people, among the poor who seldom see good books or bright 
faces. How they will enjoy your book and your little talks, and 
learn to watch for your coming! 

And there is May and Minnie, and five or six others who love to 
dress dolls, and there are some little girls who live in the shanties 
along the railroad who have chills and rheumatism, and little to 
bring them a ray of happiness. So out of the “box’’—for of course 
you have alittle treasury into which you drop pennies or nickles 
every week—you take enough to buy some cheap dolls, and then you 
dress them as prettily as you can, and take them to the little girls 
who never had any. You will have happy times Saturday after- 
noons at your dolls’ sewing meetings, and a very happy time when 
you distribute the dolls, 

Some little girls once met and made iron-holders and sold them to 
their mammas’ friends for ten cents each, and sent the money tothe 
missionaries. As you are home missionaries you will find uses for 
all the money you can earn, and it is very possible that you who live 
in the smaller towns may be able to turn your chickens, lambs, black- 
berries and cabbages, even, into a fund for a little circulating library 
of good books, and which your friends who have libraries of their 
own will add to. Then the poor boys, who can only afford to read 
those cheap, bad papers that do so much harm, can have a new 
world of reading opened to them. 

If there are among you skillful fingers, apt at using scissors and 
paste or the paint-brush, prepare the four mottoes to place on the 
four walls of your place of meeting. You can procure maroon velvet 
paper by the yard ata cost of about thirty cents per yard, and use it 
either as a ground for gilt paper letters, or for the letters to be placed 
on a dull gold ground. 

There are a hundred ways of working which will, no doubt, suggest 
themselves to you from your own particular surroundings. Only 
keep your eyes open, and keep the willing heart and ready hand, 
and your work will come to you. 


Rev. N. B. Remick writes us of the Look Up Legion of the Ninth 
Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y., Miss Blanche Hermance, Presi- 
dent: ‘You will be interested to know that the very first badge of the 
first lot used was pinned upon the coat of little Charley Winslow, who 
had been drowned, and whose body was buried last Saturday, the day 
of the second meeting of Look Up Legion. He had succeeded in say- 
ing twelve cents towards obtaining a badge. I had urged the chil- 
dren to earn the money for the badges, thinking what they earned 
they would the more appreciate. He had earned within three cents 
of the amount, and so the badge was put upon and buried with the 
body of the dear boy. He was an enthusiastic member of Look Up 
Legion, and [ am thankful in thinking of him now that we can ‘look 
up, and not down.’’ I have been much pleased with the spirit of 
some of our members who have earned not only fifteen cents for 
their own badges, but also five or ten cents additional to help get 
badges for those who could not earn enough. Isn’t this the true 
spirit ?”’ 

a 

A New England member of the C. L. 8S. C. doubtless states the ex- 
perience of thousands when she says, ‘One thing I particularly like 
about the C. L. 8. C., it gives me something to talk of instead of the 
weather and gossip. The first question now asked is, ‘Are you up 


with your reading ?’ And then comes animated talk upon something 
we have been pursuing, and this is so much better than the few gos- 
sipy remarks usually made.” 
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The arrangements for the Chautauqua Meetings are ma- 
turing rapidly. The following is a brief outline of the gen- 


eral plans: 
1. CALENDAR. 


Chautauqua School of Languages, July 7-Aug. 18. 
Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat, July 19-Aug. 2. 
Chautauqua Foreign Missionary Institute, July 30-Aug. 4. 
Chantauqua Assembly, Aug. 2-22. 


2. SPECIAL DAYS. 


Grand Opening, Saturday, July 30. 

Anniversary C. F. M. I., Monday, Aug... 

Temperance Day, Tuesday, Aug. 2. 

Eighth Opening Chautauqua Assembly, Tuesday evening 
Aug. 2. (Chautauqua Bells, Vespers, Reunion, and Fire- 
works.) 

Anniversary C. L. S. C., Saturday, Aug. 6. 

Christian Commission and Army Chaplain Reunion, Sat- 
urday, Aug. 6. 

Special Competitive Examination, Wednesday, Aug. 10.. 

Look Up Legion Anniversary, Wednesday, Aug. 10. 

Denominational Congresses, Wednesday, Aug. 10. 

Alumni Day, Thursday, Aug. 11, with ‘‘Tlluminated Fleet” 
at 9:30 P. M. 

C. L. S. C. Class (1882) ‘‘Vigil,’’ Friday, Aug. 12. 

Anniversary Dedication St. Paul’s Grove, Saturday, 
Aug. 13. 

National Day, Saturday, Aug. 13. 

Formal Opening C. 8. T. (Chautauqua School of Theology), 
Tuesday, Aug. 16. 

Cc. L. S. C. Camp Fire, Tuesday, Aug. 16. 

Sunday-school Competitive Examinations, Wednesday, 
Aug. 17. 

Phi Kappi Psi Day, Thursday, Aug. 18. 

A Night Battle on the Lake, Friday, Aug. 19. 

Children’s Processional Day, Saturday, Aug. 20. 

The Farewell, Monday A. M., Aug. 22. 

3. DISTINGUISHED NAMES. 

Among the distinguished lecturers expected the coming 
season at Chautauqua are: 

Father ALESSANDRO GAVAZZI, of Italy. 

Rev. Dr. W. M. Taytor, of the Broadway Tabernacle,, 
New York. ; 

Bishop C. D. Foss, of Minnesota. 

JOHN B. GouGH, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. LUTHER T. TOWNSEND, of Boston. 

Gov. Sr. JoHN, of Kansas. 

Rev. Dr. ARMITAGE, of New York. 

Dr. THOMAS GUARD, of Baltimore. 

Dr. PHtLie SCHAFF, of New York. 

FRANK BEARD, Esq., of New York. 

Rev. Dr. 8S. F. Scovin, of Pittsburgh. 

Ei JoHNSON, Esq. 

Rey. Dr. C. N. Stms, Chancellor Syracuse University. 

Rey. Dr. C. H. FowLer, of New York. 

Dr. W. H. WARD, Superintending Editor New York In- 
dependent. 

Bishop H. W. WARREN, of Georgia. 

Dr. A. C. KENDRICK, of Rochester. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL, of Massachusetts. 

Dr. A. H. BURLINGHAM, of New York. 

Prof. J. L. CorninG, of New York. 

Dr. M. M. PARKHURST, of Illinois. 

Rev. A. E. DUNNING, of Boston. 

Rev. B. T. VINCENT, of Philadelphia. 

Rev. J. W. HAMILTON, of Boston. 

Rev. J. L. HuriBut. A. M., of New Jersey. 
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Dr. J. B. DALES, of Philadelphia. 

Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, of New York. 
Dr. W. C. WILKINSON, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. Dr. 8. SPRECHER, of Springfield, O. 
Prof. N. SHEPPARD, of Illinois. 

Rev. Dr. JNo. Ports, of Canada. 


Dr. A. C. KENDRICK, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. Dr. S. J. M. Eaton, of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. D. K. FLICKENGER, of Dayton, O 

Dr. D. A. GOODSELL, of New York. 

Rev. Dr. A. 8. Hunt, of New York. 

Other names will be announced in due time. 

President GARFIELD, Ex-Presidents GRANT and HAYEs, 
General O. O. Howarp, Gov. CoLquiTT and Senator Gor- 
DON, of Georgia, have been invited. 

Prof. W. F. SHERWIN will have charge of the music. 

The Fisk JUBILEE SINGERS will be in attendance from 
July 30 to August 22. 

Prof. J. VITALE, of Brooklyn, the celebrated young vio- 
linist, whose praise is on the lips of all who have heard him, 
will be present during the entire session of the School of 
Languages. 

Prof. P. J. JERSEY, Esq., of Michigan, a brilliant cornetist, 
will be in attendance from July 30 to August 22. 

The ‘‘Native Palestine Arabs,’’ brought last fall from Pal- 
estine by the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, will spend their 
summer vacation at Chautauqua, arriving on the grounds 
July 6 or 7, and will give several of their marvelous exhibi- 
tions. 

Among the attractions of the present Chautauqua season 
will be the Illuminated Fountain, the Vision of the Silver 
Palace, the Illuminated Fleet, the Naval Engagement at 
Night, the C. L. 8. C. Camp-fire, the Class (1882) Vigil, the 
Children’s Bonfire, the Art Museum, the Archeological 
Museum, etc., etc. 

4. THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
will open its Third Annual Session Thursday, July 7th, 
closing August 18th. 

President.—Dr. J. H. VINCENT. 

Secretary.—Miss J. E. BULKLEY. 

Greek and Latin.—Prof. HENRY Lummis, A. M., of Mass. 

German.—Prof. J. H. WoRMAN, A. M., of New York. 

French.—Prof. A. LALANDE, A. M., of Kentucky. 

Hebrew.—Rabbi N. Noan, of New York. 

Anglo -Sazon.— Prof. W. D. MAcCuintock, A. M., of 
Maryland. 

English.—PrRor. F. W. OsBoRN, A. M., of New York. 

English Literature — Profs. MACCLINTOCK, N. SHEP- 
PARD, A. M.; Prof. C. F. RicHArRpson, A. M., and PRoF. 
OSBORN. 

Biblical Exegesis.—Profs. NoaAH and LUMMIS. 

Elocution.—Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL, A. M., of Andover, 


ass. 
Phonography-——Prof. W. D. BRIDGE, V. D: M. 


5. THE CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 
will open its Third Annual Session, Tuesday, July 19th, 
closing August 2d. 

President.—Dr. J. H. VINCENT. 

Secretary.—Miss J. E. BULKLEY. 

Instructore.—Prof. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston, ‘‘Psychol- 
ogy, with especial reference to Principles and Methods of 

eac. 


hing.” 

Prof. § T. Frost, of Mass., on ‘‘Geography outside of 
Text- Books.” 

Bing EDWARD A. SPRING, of New Jersey, on ‘‘Clay Mod- 
eling. 

Prof. C. A. Wasson, of Western New York, and Prof. C. 
C. Braepon, A. M., of Auburndale, Mass., on ‘ Indus- 
trial Education.”’ 

Prof. JoHN KRAUSE and MADAME KRAUS-BOELTE, on 
“Kindergarten.” 

Prof. T. F. SEWARD, on ‘Tonic Sol-fa.”’ 

FRANK BEARD, on ‘‘Art,”’ ete. 

Teachers’ conferences on all practical themes will be held, 
La read by C. E. BisHop, Esq., and D. H. Post, Esq., 
of Jamestown, N. Y., and brief lectures on details of school 
work will be given by competent instructors. 

Evening sociables, lake excursions, old-time singing 
schools, weekly old-fashioned debating societies, picnics, 
ete., etc., will give varied recreation and pleasure to the 
— of the ‘‘School of Languages’”’ and ‘‘Teachers’ Re- 

eat. 

ull details of the Chautauqua season will appear in the 
May number of the ASSEMBLY HERALD, for copies of which 
address either Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N.J., orT. L. 
FLoop, Meadville, Pa. 
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There is a member of the C. L. 8. C. who gives in a letter- 
to Dr. Vincent the following account of her plans of study, 
her home museum, ete. The letter was intended to be pri- 
vate, and yet there is so much in it that will prove profita- 
ble to the members of the Circle that it is herewith pre- 
sented to the public. 

“The other day I was numbering a lot of seeds and shells: 
from Jamaica, when a friend came in, and I was showing” 
her the curious mangrove seed, and telling her of the fruit,. 
and how the trees grew in the water (see Wythe’s Biology) 
and about the queer oysters which grew to their roots, etc- 
Hours afterward, the friend gone away, the seeds numbered: 
and put away, and all forgotten, imagine my surprise and’ 
delight to hear little three-year-old Gracie saying to her 
papa, ‘Don’t you know ’bout the mangrove seed, papa? God 
put a little hairy coat on them so they could not get wet; 
’cause the trees grow in the water, and the seeds drop right 
down!’ + I should like to begin by telling you of 
the beautiful little case they are all in, but it was so unfor- 
tunate as to have been burned in the shop just on the eve of: 
being brought to me, and it was built after a plan of mine,. 
with nice little narrow shelves and deep broad ones for the 
catalogue, book of instructions, a blank book for pressed sex 
mosses, flowers, ferns, etc., a book of postage stamps, etc.,. 
two long handsome glass doors with rows of coins hung at 
the top; the surrounding wood work all plain. It was to 
have been appropriately decorated with my tiny brushes. 
You see it was once a thing of reality, but now it stands: 
again in the dim distance of the future, but I still hope, for- 
T have the contents, at any rate, which are of vastly more: 
account than the case. To be sure, some are shrouded care-- 
fully in papers, and packed in sundry boxes, but I hold each 
individual almost as sharply defined in my mind as though 
they were ranged in order before my eyes. Almost every 
specimen has been given me excepta very few which I have 
bought, and such a miscellany! each of which has a little: 
history, or interest of its own, though the interest some-- 
times centers as much in its native home as in itself; for- 
instance, a little pressed fern from the walls of the castle of” 
Chillon; two or three little shells from Lake Tahoe; olive 
wood from Jerusalem; salt from Cracow, Poland, and into 
the book of instruction is entered an account of those great 
salt mines at Cracow, probably the most extensive in the- 
word, and worked since 1251. Another item is entered rela- 
ting to Lake Tahoe, that marvelous lake on the top of the 
mountain, half in Nevada, half in California, that purest. 
water in the world, which never freezes and never gives up’ 
its dead. 

Every specimen has only a little printed number glued’ 
upon its surface. I do not like the name in full, as the 
beauty of so many small specimens is spoiled by the long 
staring name, and then so many retain with difficulty a long 
slip of paper—as small crystals or pyrites—whereas there is. 
always some little corner to hold a tiny number. 

I do not like the name written on a slip and laid under- 
each specimen, for careless hands may misplace, or a gust: 
of wind dislodge, and what was order, in one short second 
may be disorder, which will cause time and patience to re-- 
place, so I have simply a printed number pasted on the least 
conspicuous place. The catalogue is asmall book about six 
inches long and four inches wide, which contains the number’ 
and name of the specimen, the place from which it came, . 
andin honor of the giver, the person whoso kindly increased 
my store; also a place for page reference in the book of’ 
instruction. This is designed only for reference. Then: 
there is the book of instruction which is designed ‘for those 
who care to know more than merely the names and places:. 
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In that I put any information which I may gather from any 
-source relating to the contents of the catalogue. There is the 
number of the specimen to which the item of information re- 
fers, and there is always the authority or the source from which 
I received my information, and there is sometimes the num- 
ber of the page upon which there is more information on the 
same subject, and arranged along on my little book-shelves 
are my half dozen-scrap books bearing on their backs in 
home-made letters, ‘persons, places, things.’ I always took 
a kind of rainy-day pleasure in making scrap books, but 
found they were only fit to read on just sueh days in a sort 
of hit or miss way, so [ concluded they might be made more 
valuable if the scraps were arranged in an orderly manner. 
Then [ found my rainy-day time too short for such method, 
-and so I planned to consume only afew minutes each week. 
I made a set of handsome wall-pockets, three in number, 
out of my woman’s work-box. A pretty ornament of Jap- 
sanese cloth panels, velvet and bright embroidery silks. 
Once a week I look through the papers which have accumu- 
dated, cut out the desirable scraps, and drop each into its 
own pocket, which I have named in my mind, persons, 
plaees, things—and then in my leisure I paste each pocket 
of scraps into its own book and no time is lost in arranging. 
‘The books have neat, black covers, and the pages hold just 
4wo columns, and I would tell you that they were originally 
patent office and agricultural reports, only I am afraid you 
might not think me patriotic. 

The ‘places’ book is divided into countries—Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North America and South America, as also is ‘ per- 
sons.’ The book on ‘things’ is yet to be improved upon by sub- 
dividing into astronomy, geology, physiology, zodlogy, etc. 
Aside from these I have larger ones devoted to stories and 
poetry and essays, and smaller ones to household receipts. 
I have completed six volumes and have now five more nearly 
completed. I am really quite proud of my scrap-books, 
and they have become almost indispensable to me as refer- 
ence books. I believe every one begins a scrap-book some- 
time in his life, but I believe he generally leaves some blank 
pages and never begins a second. 

I have little slips gummed on the inside of the outside 
«cover of my books with my name on, that I may lend them 
with a little more security, for I don’t think the number of 
books I have must need the name of library, but it gives me 
a sense of ownership, and I think aslight incentive to accu- 
mulate a library. The students of the C. L. 8S. C., when the 
four years’ course is through, will have quite a little row of 
books, which may be the small beginnings of thousands of 
private libraries. By the way, I won a student for the C. L. 
8. C. by offering to lend my books, and that student is a 

very intelligent colored girl.”’ 
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‘In a statement of the general plan, methods and purposes of the 
©. L. 8. C., Dr. Vincent aptly remarks: ‘‘The habit of thinking stead- 
ily upon worthy themes during one’s secular toil will lighten labor, 
brighten life, and develop power.”’ The truth of this saying is made 
peculiarly manifest in numerous letters lately received. We give be- 
dow extracts from some of them: 

One of the class of 1883 writes: ‘‘I am better and happier now than 
before I commenced, because I feel I am making some progress. Not 
that the studies are new to me, but I am getting a more intelligent 
idea of them." 

A member of the class of 1884 says, after speaking of the interrup- 

‘tion of the studies by a long continued sickness: ‘I in no degree lost 
interest in the subject matter of reading prescribed for the C. L. 8. C. 
For years I have read such works irregularly, and felt the need of 

discipline and system. In becoming a member of the Circle I can 
sSay with Archimedes, ‘ Eureka! I have found it.’ I think the ar- 

-rangement excellent, and it cannot fail to be beneficial to any mind.” 

-A member who commenced with the first class organized, says: “I 
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have learned much in the past two years, and hope to learn more in 
the future.”’ 

A member of the class of 1883 writes: ‘‘I cannot say how great the 
C. L. S. C. enjoyment to me is; words are meaningless to express the 
good the Circle has doneme. I think I am the only member here, 
but I enjoy it all the same, and mean to try to get to the Assembly 
meeting this year.”’ 

A teacher who took up the course last year, says: “I enjoy the read- 
ing so much. I would not give it up for anything. I have often 
wished for a course of study which I could pursue during my leisure 
hours while teaching, but have found nothing which filled the want 
tillnow. I had resolved to go to school and obtain the coveted edu- 
cation which had been my waking dream since childhood, and which 
I still long for with an almost unutterable longing. Three times I 
was compelled to give up teaching through ill health. So my hard 
earned savings went torecruit my wasted strength. But now, though 
I am denied the complete college course, I am, thanks to your scheme, 
realizing to quite an extent my long cherished hope. I find that my 
reading instead of interfering with my schoo] duties gives me encour- 
agement to work the harder.” 

One of the class of 1884 says: “‘I shall always be grateful to you for 
having organized our Circle. I have injured my memory and lost 
much valuable time by reading sensational trash. After seeing the 
folly of wasting my time in that way I began to read better books, 
but a well chosen course of reading is much better than reading at 
random.” 

A teacher who is a member of the class of 1883 writes: “I have un- 
dertaken the Chautauqua course of study because it promises to meet 
the most deeply felt need of my life,—the material for solid, earnest 
thought, a systemized leisure which gives in place of vain longings 
and idle dreams substantial foundations for life’s real work, the men- 
tal pabulum which I have always craved, but lacked system and de- 
cision enough to deal out for myself. My time is mostly taken up in 
the usual respectable struggle for food and raiment. But Ihave 
read more and to better purpose in the last two years than in all the 
rest of my life put together.” 

A lady of the class of 1883 writes: ‘Owing to sickness and other 
things that prevented me from reviewing the year’s course of reading 
my papers are very late. To me the C. L. 8. C has been of un- 
told benefit, and if I cannot keep up with the class I intend to com- 
plete the course anyway.” 





The class of 1882 will soon enter upon the fourth and last year of 
the regular C. L. 8. C. course. The commendation of the plan by 
members who have been reading now nearly three years is especially 
valuable, as it is an expression from the stand-point of practical ex- 
perience. We give a few extracts from letters written by those who 
belong to this class: 

‘ The organization of the C. L.S. C is going to result in the over- 
whelming increase of useful knowledge to the American mind. God 
speed it.”’ 

“T think the undertaking a most excellent scheme, and most ad- 
mirably planned and managed, and I am the more and more pleased 
with it as I see the plan developing.” 

‘‘Please accept my congratulations on the succegs that has attended 
our organization, and may it continue to grow and to stir up the bet- 
ter part of man’s nature till culture shall be the rule and not the ex- 
ception.”’ 


A member who resides in the state of Minnesota, thus writes of 
experience during the past winter: ‘‘My reading in the U. L. S. C. 
course has been sadly interrupted by the fearful snow blockade which 
has shut us completely off from communication with the outside 
world since eatly in January. Last week a large hand-sled, drawn 
by seven sturdy men, arrived with the mail from N , one hundred 
miles east of here. During the seemingly long, long weeks of 
prison life we have endured here since the last train of cars arrived, 
January 5th, I have found much profit as well as entertainment in 
re-reading Hypatia. It is a wonderful work. I sent originally for 
the Franklin Square edition, but as soon as I can I shall purchase the 
edition in cloth and plaee it by the side of ‘Geike’s Life and Words of 
Christ’ on the shelf in the corner of my cabin.’’ 








A member, who has been doing some missionary work on behalf of 
the C. L. 8. C., writes: ‘‘ I have solicited two more members who will 
send in applications soon. One lady was so pleased with the idea 
that she said, ‘I will give up my seven dollars’ worth of story papers 
yearly, and pursue this course instead.’ I may add that these are 
both colored ladies. I mention this with great satisfaction, because 
I am more than anxious to see the progress of the African race.” 
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Boston is styled a city of notions, as well as a birth-place of moral 
reforms. Its people believe in their own ideas and institutions, hence 
they hear of new educational movements that have originated out- 
-side of New England, with a good deal of skepticism. But the 
“Chautauqua Idea’ is an exception. It was presented in Bos- 
ton, and set forth at the Framingham Assembly last fall, and we may 
justly claim that a nucleus has been formed for an extensive C. L. 8. 
€. movement in New England. A number of eminent educators in 
Boston extended an invitation to Dr. Vincent to address the people in 

‘Tremont Temple on the Chautauqua meetings, and the origin and 
plan of the C, L. S.C. On the evening of March 29th the Doctor ap- 
peared before them, and gave his lecture. A large audience had as- 
sembied, notwithstanding it was a stormy night, the rain falling in 
itorrents, and the wind blowing its strongest eastern blasts. The press 
of the city gave interesting and extended reports of the lecture, and 
from what we have heard we have reason to believe that another 

C. L. 8. C. camp-fire has been lighted near the rising sun. The Daily 
Advertiser of the following morning contained this report: 

“Governor Long who presided, introduced Dr. Vincent in a brief 
speech, saying that the Chautauqua movement is not for the few, 
but the many; not for the school-room, but the home. The experi- 
ment going on at Chautauqua is most interesting, and is awakening 
the attention of the country. Itis of great interest to the people of 
Massachusetts; it brings enlightenment, intelligence and great enthu- 
siasm. Ile closed by introducing the Doctor. 

Dr. Vincent said, in opening, that it was not necessary for him to 

- speak on the want of common-school education or the advantages of 
Sunday-school training. Of the latter, he believed it had powers not 
yet suspected. There is a vast amount of so-called teaching in the 
Sunday-school which is unworthy of the name. A marked differ- 
ence is seen between the thoroughness of week-day teaching and the 
faxity of the instruction in Sunday-schools. ‘The Sunday-school 
teacher who forgets the powerful adverse influences which are opera- 
ting on six days of the week loses his opportunity. The first great 
need of the Sunday-school is earnest, cultivated teachers. Teachers 
with tact and method are required. Again, every scholar should 
leave the room every Sunday with two or three good books. These 
books should be selected with great care by trained persons. A 
good Sunday-school paper should be supported. With these aeee 
ances the work of the Sunday-school would be doubled. Teachers 
should know what are the duties of their scholars, and what 
their aims in life. Until they can touch the inmost purposes 
of life and character, until they can touch the homes, they can- 
not hope to make the Sunday-school lessons effective. If boys 
who have never enjoyed educational opportunities can be awak- 
-ened, the work of teaching them becomes a wholly different 
task. What is done in giving a few solemn facts and propositions 
to touch the lives, the hearts, the inmost purposes of the pupils ? In 
. the kindergarten, the various grades of schools, and in the higher 

- colleges, there are provisions for the training of pupils, but how many 
of the Sunday-school scholars have those advantages. Mental dis- 
cipline and the habit of study are inculeated, and to the student, the 
universe is a vastuniverse. But for large numbers in the communi- 
ty no such provision is made. The awakened boy of eighteen la- 
ments that he dropped out of the grammar school at fourteen. But 
after thus losing his place, there is no provision for him. In our 
country there are tens of thousands who need direction and help in 
their work of education and culture, especially fot the influence of 
the old on the young. Dr. Vincent emphasized the influence of old 
age. He believed there is hope for men and women of forty, fifty 
and sixty to repair the misfortunes of youth. He did not share the 

- common worship of youth as the only period in which to gain an edu- 
cation. : i 

The speaker then sketched the rise of the Chautauqua Assembly 
in New York, through the aid of Lewis Miller, Esy., of Akron, 

‘Ohio. The two weeks of the first year were spent in discussing the 
proper training and work of the Sunday-school teachers. In the 
second year a course of scientific lectures was given. Then the 

. question arose, why not call in the aid of the secular teachers? In 
consequence there was a band of teachers studying how to become 
the best in Sunday-school work, secular teachers assisting them. 
The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle next arose, for the 
purpose of influencing the homes of the people. Its plan was ap- 

»roved by the late William Cullen Bryant, Presidents Chadbourre, 
Varren and Gilman, and other educators. Before the end of the 
first year seven thousand people were enrolled in the class of 1882. 
Now the number is over twenty thousand, some of whom are over 
eighty years old and some under twenty. Circles exist in States all 
over the country and in the Sandwich Islands. Itis the object of 

- these circles to give something of the outlook of the college training 
to the people who never had the college student’s advantages. This 
system is certainly superficial, but superficiality is better than igno- 
rance. At the Chautauqua circles a twist is given which determines 

- the course in after life. Joseph Henry,in his vouth, read the most 
frivolous books. Some one gave him a scientific book, and he said 
afterward that he owed his whole life as a scientific man to the per- 

. son who gave him that book. A member of the Chautaugua Circle 
has said that his year’s membership has changed his waaie life; he 
ean keep up with his boys in school. With twenty years of the 

+ Chautauqua circle, there will be ten thousand more students in our 
colleges. As to advising his Sunday-school scholars, the speaker 

: said he would advise them not only on religious reading, but on read- 





ing for the week-day. The true Christian idea is not warfare with 
the baser, but cultivation of the nobler. That drives out the baser, 
and there is no taste left for it. The work of culture in the interest 
of religion is needed that a hold may be got on the present and fel- 
lowing generations. It is the object of the Chautauqua Circle to es- 
tablish general culture in the interest of Christianity. 


Every one who has had any experience in matters pertaining to 
Sunday-school libraries knows that it is no easy task to make a wise 
and judicious selection of bouks in all respects adapted to the wants 
of the school. While books designed especially for use in Sunday- 
schools have been greatly multiplied within the past few years, the 
difficulty of selecting a good library has increased rather than dimin- 
ished, inasmuch as many of the works issued ostensibly for this pur- 
pose are utterly unworthy of a place in any Sunday-school of the 
land. The class of literature to which we now refer is of a fictitious 
character, and consists of the narrative of improbable events, often 
of a sensational nature, and are absolutely devoid of instruction or of 
lessons of morality. Hence the most searching scrutiny and careful 
discrimination are necessary to be employed in order to exclude from 
the libraries of the Sunday-schools such books as are useless or hurt- 
fulin their tendencies. From lack of such care being exercised many 
Sunday-school libraries are largely composed of literary rubbish, the 
perusal of which cannot possibly result in either the intellectual or 
moral improvement of those who read them. No book should be al- 
lowed to occupy a place in aSunday-school library unless it be healthy 
in sentiment, elevated in its moral tone, chaste in style and vigorous 
in thought. Tried even by this moderate standard by far the larger 
part of the Sunday-school books of the day would be excluded from 
our libraries. If only a higher standard of culture could be made to 
prevail among Sunday-school officers and workers, the weak, trashy, 
sentimental, fictitious literature would be proscribed in our Sunday- 
schools, and a better class of books would find their way into our 
Christian homes through this circulating medium. The best anti- 
dote we know for the haphazard style of selecting libraries is this. 
Appoint a standing committee of three or five intelligent men and 
women; never buy a hundred books at one time, but buy five, ten, 
twenty, or thirty a month and let the committee not stop at the bind- 
ing, or title, or index, but go through each book. If they plead lack 
of time, then let them callin others to help them. We once knew 
such a committee to banish three books on Swedenborgianism from 
an orthodox Sunday-school library. A competent committee is a 
godsend to the Sunday-school. 
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THE indirect influence of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle may be seen in the organization of lyceums, reading circles 
and historical societies in great numbers in all parts of the country. 
Order, system, classification, and organization are not, unfortunately, 
congenial to some minds, yet in a loose and miscellaneous way they 
are eager for mental improvement and learning. ‘The village lyceum , 
that runs itself during the winter months is to them a congenial . 
place. Nor are the essays, the readings, the declamations and de- 
bates of these circles to be despised. The Chautauqua name is 
dropped, but its spirit is loosely carried into effect. It is likely that 
thousands of these lesser circles owe their origin and inspiration to 
Chautauqua. 

Were there present in these organizations one thorough Chautau- 
quan to act as a master spirit he would find it not difficult to effect a 
thorough organization on the high plane of the Chautauqua circles. 
The association with the C. L. 8. C., the most popular and practical 
literary movement of the age, would be worth something—Dr. Vin- 
cent would be really its inspiring head and guide, and that would be 
something more and better. Fellowship with the great brotherhood 
of circles more than 23,000 strong, with Chautauqua as a centre, would 
be a source of inspiration and power. 

Would it not be well for some party to call the attention of these 
organizations to the facility with which they could take their place 
in the circle of this great international body. It would not be nec- 
essary for them to abandon their more miscellaneous exercises, such 
as recitations, and debates, &c., to form aC. L.8.C. ‘These they 
could do and not leave the other undone.” 

—_—_—_—_——_—__»4<—_______— 

OnE of the most prominent and praiseworthy features of modern 
missionary enterprise, and which is characteristic in a greater or 
less degree of all the missionary societies that are operating in for- 
eign lands, is the sending out of medical missionaries for the pur- 
pose of establishing hospitals and dispensaries at the various mis- 
sionary stations, for the especial benefit of the poorer classes. It is a 
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work of the utmost importance, and has, from the time of its incep- 
tion, been productive of the most beneficial results. 

All barbarous and semi-civilized nations are ignorant of the fun- 
damental principles of medical science. They have no correct un- 
derstanding of the nature of diseases; are utterly unskilled in the 
methods of modern surgery, and are without any extensive knowl- 
edge of materia medica. Their treatment of the sick consists largely 
in the use of incantations and charms, supplemented by a few sim- 
ple herbal preparations. In addition to this, they have no merciful 
institutions for the care of the sick, and inasmuch as they are to- 
tally ignorant of all sanitary laws, they have no regulations to con- 
serve the public health. It was evident to all missionaries long ago 
that they stood in need of enlightenment in these respects as well as 
in spiritual matters. 

The first attempt to render medical assistance at mission stations 
was made by Dr. Peter Parker, who in 1825 established a hospital at 
Canton, China, to which patients flocked from every quarter, to 
avail themselves of the advantages it offered. It was apparent at 
once that such an institution met a felt want of the people. The 
success attending this work, and the good results that followed, led tu 
the establishment of medical missions wherever it was practicable, 
and whenever the various missionary societies found themselves 
possessed of sufficient means to justify their engaging in such under- 
takings. Since that time in China alone nearly one million of pa- 
tients have received treatment at such hospitals, while the dispen- 
saries have supplied medical help to untold numbers of needy suf- 
ferers. The American Board was the first to introduce medical mis- 
sions into India, and their example was speedily followed by the 
other missionary societies operating in that region. 

While the establishment of medical missions has done much to al- 
leviate physical suffering and has also been the means of dissemi- 
nating a large amount of medical knowledge among the heathen, it 
has likewise proven to be of great utility in promoting the cause of 
Christianity. Heathen people have a profound respect for medical 
skill, and consequently their regard for the missionaries and their 
work is greatly augmented when they find them possessed of medical 
knowledge and the power to heal their maladies. One of the best 
ways of gaining the confidence of the people is by showing sympa- 
thy for their bodily afflictions, and by alleviating their sufferings. 
Hence the establishment of medical missions under the direction of 
the various missionary societies is of the utmost importance to the 
success of their cause. 

Within the last ten years this work has developed a new phase. 
This is the sending out of female medical missionaries to minister 
to their own sex in heathendom, both by means of dispensaries and 

general practice. The Methodist Episcopal Church has the honor of 
sending out the first lady physician as a missionary. This was Miss 
Clara Swain, who was educated by the Women’s Union Missionary 
Society of America, butas they were lacking in funds to send her 
abroad after her medical education was completed, she was sent out 
and commenced her labors under the auspices of the Methodist 
Missionary Society. Since that time the number of lady physicians 
has steadily increased, and they have proven invaluable auxiliaries 
in missionary work. As physicians women find access to homes in 
those lands in which national and religious prejudices would forbid 
them to enterin any othercapacity. The visit of the doctor has in 
many cases opened the door of the zenanas to the Bible-woman, 
and in this way regular religious instruction 1s now being given in 
some of the families of the highest caste. To those who come to 
the dispensaries under their charge a word in season is often spoken, 
and thus much gospel seed is sown, which will doubtless in time 


spring up and bear much fruit. 
ESE dS 


Tue announcement that Prof. L. T. Townsend, D. D., of the Bos- 
ton University, will. as Dean, take charge of a department of Theol- 
ogy at the next session of the Chautauqua Assembly, has awakened 
considerable interest among the clergy of this part of the country. It 
is expected that the learned doctor will bring into the field afl that is 
either ripe or fresh in the departments of Eschatology, Homiletics or 
Exegesis. Men long ‘in the ministry will be glad to see what new 
things can be brought forth from our halls of learning for the instruc- 
tion of their brethren who are in the field of toil. It is expected that 
the merits of the new version of the Scriptures will be spread before 
the people. Young clergymen expect to find this new department a 
rich spiritual and intellectual pasture-ground forthem. They should 
bring with them their blank books and pencils, and make the occa- 
sion one of industry and hard work. Even if they do labor, beingat 
Chautauqua, the season will be one of recreation. 
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Why may not Sunday-school superintendents and teachers take 
the same interest in these theological studies. Every thing they can 
have will come into use at some time. Chautauqua will furnish to- 
many the only theological school they will ever see and they should. 
make the most of it. The learning and affability of Dr. Townsend 
are full guarantees that he will do all that can be done to give great 
success to this new departure. Whatever assistance he may need 
will be freely supplicd. Great as has been the attendance of clergy- 
men at Chautauqua in the past, we may expect that it will be much 
increased this year. 
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Pernaps but few persons are fully aware of the steady and rapid 
increase in the number of divorces annually decreed by our civil 
courts. Neither the press nor the pulpit have given sufficient prom- 
inence to this growing evil, so that its magnitude is not properly un- 
derstood. It is a matter of too much importance to the welfare of 
the country either to be regarded with apathy or to be passed over 
in silence. Certain sections of the west have hitherto gained the un- 
enviable notoriety of granting divorces with the utmost facility, and 
for the most trivial causes. But of late the west has been rivalled, 
or even surpassed, in this respect, by portions of the east. Especi- 
ally is this true of the New England states. Causes of divorce have 
been greatly multiplied. In Massachusetts twenty years ago the 
laws specified but two causes of divorce, but now there are nine. 
According to an item furnished by the secular press one judge in 
New Hampshire has granted 227 divorces within the last five years. 
Throughout the New England States the ratio of divorce to mar- 
riages has increased with frightful rapidity. Less than a century ago 
the ratio was as one in fifty; now it is one in twenty. If we deduct 
from the whole number of marriages those contracted under the 
auspices of the Catholic Church, which does not allow divorces, the 
ratio of divorces to marriages among the Protestant population in 
that section of the country is found to be one in eleven. The condi- 
tion of things in the great State of New York is but littleif any better. 
Judge Lawrence, of New York city, recently said that he regarded the 
great increase of late of suits of divorce as one of the most alarming 
features of the times. 

The family constitutes the foundation of the state, and whatever 
tends to disintegrate the family is destructive to the state. The 
safety of the country depends largely on its citizens being reared in 
and possessed of pure, peaceable and moral homes. Everything 
that pertains to the welfare of the family relation should be jealously 
guarded by the state. To allow divorces to be granted for trivial 
causes, is destructive of the perpetuity and sanctity of the family 
and home, and is sure to result in an increase of sensuality and vice, 
and to be accompanied by a low state of public morals in general. 
The lax laws which disgrace the statute-books of many of the states 
of the Union, and which facilitate the frequency of divorce, are a 
blot on our civilization, only second to polygamy itself. 

There is but one scriptural cause for divorce—all others are the in- 
ventions of men, pretexts for the gratification of whims. No man 
is justified in departing from the word of God in his observance of 
the marriage relation, because God instituted it, and He only is the 
highest authority as to what constitute the obligations of husband 
and wife. The Great Teacher said to the Pharisees: 


“Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to 
put away your wives, but from the beginning it was not so, and I 
say unto you, whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery and 
whoso marrieth her which is put away, doth commit adultery.’’* 





Two contradictory proverbs have long been current in the world. 
For centuries the Roman Catholic Church has held and practised that 
“Ignorance is the mother of devotion,” whilst thousands outside her 
pale have declared that ‘‘Ignorance is the source of vice.’’ Of two 
statements so opposed to each other one must be wrong, both may 
be. We apprehend that the wise Dr. Franklin came nearest the 
truth when he said, “‘Education makes a good man better and a bad 
man worse,”’ In other words, ‘Knowledge is power,’’ but that power 
may be subject to the dictates of a heart good or evil. Is there then 
a moral demand for popular education ? Does there exist such a re- 
lation between the head and heart of mankind that the improvement 
of the one tends to improve the other? We unhesitatingly affirm that 
such arelation does exist. : 

There can be no doubt that man is a being located somewhere be- 
tween God and the being of sense which is called brute. The ques- 
tion of his morality depends on toward which of the extremes be- 
tween which he is placed his face is turned. Man’s morality is toa 


*Matthew xix c., 8-9. 
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Harge degree a matter of his employment, his pleasures and gratifi- 
cations. Naturally, then, all education is moralinitstendency. The 
educated libertine or desperado here and there stands the exception 
‘to prove therule. The widest range of human observation confirms 
the statement of the refining, moralizing influence of culture upon 
«character. Education furnishes and gives man a relish for mental 
employment. It is the foe of sensuality, for it substitutes the pleas- 
ares of the mind for those of the body, pleasures as much above mere 
animal enjoyment as the rank of man in the scale of existence is 
above that of the beast of the forest. It introduces man to the ways 
and works of God, for it opens his eyes in the midst of a great divine 
revelation called nature, The education of man’s mind is moral in 
its tendency, for his Creator has endowed him alike with moral and 
intellectual faculties, and the law of harmonious development is in 
all His works. How great then is the moral demand for popular ed- 
ucation! Give us culture in the millions of American homes and the 
moral pulse of society must beat quicker. Let the teacher of the 
mind and the teacher of the heart go hand in hand. Without edu- 
cation we may have the superstitious devoutness of the Catholic or 
Buddhist, but intelligent Christian faith there cannot be. 





But few persons have anything like an adequate conception of the 
immense amount of impure literature which has been, and still is, in 
circulation. In most of our large cities there are establishments de- 
voted to the publication of obscene books and papers of so gross a 
character that they cannot be read or even looked upon by anyone 
who has not already lost all sense of shame, without creating the 
deepest disgust and loathing. For years this vile traffic was carried 
on clandestinely, or at least with some degree of secrecy ; but of late 
the retail dealers have grown so bold that their nefarious wares are 
flaunted in the faces of the travelling public on the cars, and are 
shamelessly exposed for sale at many news stands. Many of the es- 
tablishments engaged in the publication and circulation of these 
odious productions, have been accustomed to procure the catalogues 
of educational institutions and then send advertisements or speci- 
mens of their publications to the pupils. In this mannergreat quan- 
tities of their periodicals have been sent out over the country, laden 
with pollution and everywhere productive of moral pestilence. The 
dissemination of this class of publications has been a chief factor in 
lowering the tone of public morals, and has also been the means of 
causing many of the youth of both sexes to lead a life of shame and 
degradation. 

But little was done to stay the course of this evil until about seven 
years ago, when Anthony Comsteck commenced his crusade against 
the publishers and vendors. His constancy and perseverance in his 
endeavors to free:the.country from this curse make him deserving of 
the sympathy.and support of all moral and religious people. By 
means of hiis persistent efforts the traffic in impure literature has 
been .gxeatly checked but not destroyed. A number of persons en- 
gaged inthe business have been arrested and imprisoned, or other- 
wise punished, while large quantities of their publications have been 
seized and destroyed, and their circulation through the mails has al- 
most entirely ceased. As a result of this movement on the part of 
Mr. Comstock and his coadjuters the officials of some of the leading 
railroads have prohibited the news agents on their trains from circu- 
jlating publications of a pernieious tendency. 

The organization of the ‘‘Ameriean Railway Literary Union,” has 
for one of its designs the suppression of the sale of all immodest and 
corrupt publications on the leading thoroughfares of travel in the 
country, and the introduction among railroad employees of a better 
class of literature. 

It is the imperative duty of all parents and guardians, and of those 
in charge of educational institutions, to see to it that those under 
their care are properly protected from the pernicious influence of a 
literature which has already been instrumental in the ruin of thous- 
ands of the youth of the land. Neglect to take proper precautions 
for this purpose is criminal in the highest degree. A supply of pure, 
healthful literature in every home would also greatly aid in abating 
this evil, inasmuch as those for whom such provision is made ac- 
quire a moral tone and fiber which tend to make them proof against 
temptations from such sources, and they will rarely be induced to 
turn away from elevating pursuits and entertaining studies to the 
low paths of a degenerate and odious literature. 





The impromptu reply is precisely the touch-stone of the man of 
wit.—Moliere. 


Sharp wits like sharp knives, do often cut their own fingers.—Ar- 
rowsmith. ‘ 
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Tt is announced that Mr. W. B. Shattuc, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent on the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad, 
agrees to make no discrimination in favor of either line of steam- 
boats on Chautauqua Lake the coming season in the sale of tickets, 
but that he will sell tickets for either line. This is simple justice and 
equality. It will prevent much outrageous conduct on the part of 
steamboat men at the docks, such as travelers were subjected to last 
season. For the managers of steamboats we have one word: make no 
promises that you will exclude spirituous liquors from your boats, 
unless you intend to doit. The past history of these boats is bad in 
this particular. Make your reputation first and then ask us to be- 
lieve you. But not before. 





One feature of the “Chautauqua School of Theology” will attract 
the especial attention of teachers of theology. The students may 
pursue the course of study at home while engaged as. pastors, or at 
other vocations, and by attending the lectures at Chautauqua in the 
summer, graduate and receive a diploma. This system has a paral- 
lel in the common custom, used by law students who are graduated 
for the practice of law. A young man enrolls his name in a law of- 
fice and then teaches school for one, two, or three years, but contin- 
Finally he is examined by a committee ap- 
pointed by the bar, passes, and is admitted to practice. Lawyers as 
a class are making a noble record for learning and ability. May not 
this new departure in theological education, afford young preachers 
who have been denied the privileges of the old system a rare uppor- 
tunity to gain as much as they have lost. 


ues his law studies. 





Every sigh of the times points to great success at the Chautauqua 
meetings next August. The programme will be one of the wonders 
of 1881. The grounds will be in excellent condition. Fifty new cot- 
tages have been erect-+d since last August, and a large number are 
alreatly contracted for erection immediately. Among the number 
will be some of the most costly and elegant buildings in the grove. 
The Archeological Museum will go up. A new section will be added 
to the Hotel at a cost of $10,000. New offices will be erected for the 
AssemBLy Dairy Heravp ani THe Cuautauquan. It is to be a year 
of marked improvements and all looking to the comfort and accom- 
modation of the people. 





Chautauqua is famous for combining pleasure with education. 
The native Palestine Arabs, will bs a n2w attraction this year. They 
have been engaged, and we have no donbt but they will be as mis- 
sionaries to America, from that far-offland. The following letter 


will explain itself: 
Unitep States ConsuLateE, ’ 
JERUSALEM, PALEsTINE, September 11, 1880. 

GENERAL Epwarp F. Noyes, United States Minister, France: Dear 
Sir—Mr. James Rosedale leaves Jerusalem to-day with six native 
Arabs, one of them a whirling Dervish from Baxzdad, en ‘route for 
the United States. These men, with their costumes, utensils, arme, 
etc., are for the purpose of illustrating Oriental manners and cus- 
toms, under the supervision of Prof. Rosedale, who is himself a native 
of Jerusalem. . 

Mr. Rosedale is a brother-in-law of M. P. Berzheim, the well4nown 
Jerusalem banker. Any favors shown him will be high!y appreci- 
ated. Yours very truly, 

Joseru G. Witson, Consul. 





Prof. Luther T, Townsend, D. D., of Boston, Mass., author of 
“Credo,” *‘God-Man,” ‘Sword and Girment,”’ **Arena and Throne,” 
and several other valuable works, will be Deanof the “Chautauqua 
Schoolof Theology.’”’ He is justin the prime of life, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, also of Andover Theological Seminary. and is 
now a Professor in the School of Theology in the Boston University. 
He has gained a national reputation as a preacher, author, and 
teacher. 
has accepted the Deanship. 





General Bolly Lewis, proprietor of the Duval House at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, will be in charge of the new hotel at Chautauqua. He 
is to the manor born, an accomplished gentleman, and will make 
his guests happy. 


With Prof. Churchill, of Andover, Mass., to teach elocution at 
Chautauqua next August, and Prof. Nathan Sheppard, of Chicago, to 
give practical illustrations of the art in ten lectures, every Chautau- 





Our new school is to be congratulated that Dr. Townsend . 
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quan is in danger of being seized with an itching of soul to become 
an orator. 





Takigraphy and Phonography have excited an uproar among cer- 
tain readers of Tae Cuautauquan. ‘‘What a great fire a little spark 
kindleth.’’ In this case Takigraphy and Phonography go together 
with the advantage in favor of the former, until the writer desires to 
take down ail that a fluent speaker says, then takigraphy fails. Pro- 
fessional phonographers claim that they can’t take one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred words a minute with takigraphy, but with pho- 
nography they can. There is no more conflict here, than there is be- 
tween science and religion. 


We are informed that Hon. L. B. Sessions, of the New York State 
Senate, proposes to take the ‘“‘Theological course” at Chautauqua. 
That would be a new departure for a lawyer, but it would be a union 
of the law and the gospel. The great teacher had lawyers come to 
his theological school. It is in order to revive the ancient custom on 
the shores of the lake. Come along brethren—the doors will be open. 








We shall publish the following studies in the C. L. 8. C. course for 
1881-1882 in Tae Cuautauguan. ‘Mosaics of History,” to run through 
the volume by Prof. Arthur Gilman, of Cambridge, Mass. Popular 
articles on Mathematics, Geology, Philosophy, ‘‘Laws of Health,” 
God in History, and Religion in Art. Bishop E. 0. Haven, LL. D., 
o£ San Francisco, will prepare a series of papers on Political Economy. 
These will all be in the Required Reading. Tae Cuautavguan will 
be enlarged from its present size, forty-eight, to seventy-two pages, 
and the price will be $1.50 per year. We shall publish more than one- 
half the course of study for the C. L. 8. C. in Toe Coautauquan next 
year. : . 





We give below the initials used to designate the various organi- 
zations at Chautauqrva and their signification: 

©. 8. L., Chautauqua School of Languages. C. T. R., Chautauqua 
Teachers’ Retreat. C. F. M. I., Chautauqua Foreign Missionary In- 
stitute. C. C. C., Chautauqua Children’s Class. L. U. L., Look Up 
Legion. C. 8. T., Chautauqua School of Theology. C..L. 8. C., 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 





Another ‘‘Memorial Day”’ comes on the first of May. This timeit 
is “‘Addison’s Day.’’ After reading the last Caautauquan the members 
of the C, L. 8. C. will feel a deeper interest in the day which bears 
his name. Joseph Addison was born in 1672, and had all the advan- 
tages which the best preparatory schools of England and Oxford Uni- 
versity could give. His career as an author began when only twenty- 
two years old. From this time he wrote continually both prose and 
verse until his death in 1719. At the age of twenty-three he wrote a 
poem addressed to King William, which secured to the young writer 
the notice and favor of that monarch. His writings are very numer- 
ous.. Among his best poems are the tragedy of Cato and The Cam- 
paign. His prose Writings consist chiefly of essays contributed to 
the Tatler and Spectator, the latter of which he originated. Itis as an 
essayist that he most excels. He is conceded to be the prince of 
British essayists, The ablest critics have regarded his essays as 
models of style, Johnson said, ‘‘Whoever wishes to attain an Eng- 
lish style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostenéatious, 
must give his days and nights to the study of Addison.” Macaulay 
said of him, ‘He is entitled to be considered not only the greatest of 
English essayists, but as the forerunner of the great English novel- 
ists. His best essays approach near to absolute perfection; nor is 
their excellence more wonderful than their variety.” 





Col. E. A. L. Roberts, of Titusville, Pa., who died recently was, 
just previous to his death, through the influence of his brother, Dr. 
W. B. Roberts, State Senator, thinking seriously of aiding the cause 
of education—at Chautauqua—in a tangible form. He had a very 
successful business career and left a large estate. 





We receive a great many letters asking questions about books, 
authors, prices, etc. In our advertising columns this month a num- 
ber of the leading publishers of the country answer a multitude of 
these questions. What some of these firms say about their publica- 
tions is first-class reading matter. 





New England is turning towards Lake Chautauqua. With the Fra- 
mingham Assembly, conducted by Dr. Vincent, every year, the re- 
cent lecture in Tremont Temple, Boston, by the Doctor, on the C. L. 
8. C., and the mails freighted once a month with Tae CaauTauquaNn 
for the east, we shall soon witness a C. L. 8. C. tidal wave. 








A naval engagement at night on the lake will be one of the most: 


brilliant scenes of the coming Assembly. To have more than twenty 
steamers and steam yachts, with their whistles screaming, bells ring- - 
ing, and fire-works banging into the air, aimed at one another, will 
make a magnificent picture in itself, but when reflected from the 
clear waters of the lake, and finished with the ‘Vision of the Silver 
Palace” in the background, it will be sublime. 





A lady from Towa says that “‘the system of short-hand known as’: 
takigraphy is to the writing man what the electric light is to the man- 
who wishes tosee.”’ Our stenographer protests. 
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{Our reader$ are invited to send us questions of interest to be an-- 
swered m this department. We specially welcome those which arise 
from our work in the C. L. 8. C any are now on our ‘‘Table,’’ but- 
must wait their turn to be answered. | 


Q. How are the words, Chautauquan, Beaconsfield and Hypatia. 
pronounced ? 

A. Shaw-taw’-quawn, Bek’-uns-feeld, Hi-pa’-she-a. 

Q. To what nation is ascribed the honor of inventing the alphabet ? ~ 

A. Our English alphabet is derived from the Latin, the Latin comes 
from the Greek, the Greek from the Phenician. The Phenician,. 
which is the old Semitic, the mother of nearly all prevailing modes of 
writing in the world, is of unknown origin. 

9 In my last Cuaurauquan I see the expression “‘red-letter day ;””” 
will you please explain its origin or meaning ? 

A. In the old calendars the holy days, or saints’ days were marked 
with red letters, hence the expression ‘‘red-letter day,’’ which gener- 
ally means a fortunate or auspicious day. 

Q. The name of the wife of Mithridates, the shepherd who pre- 
served the life of Cyrus is given as ‘Cyno’ in Tue CuauTAuquaN 
for October, and Mr. Abbott calls her ‘Spaco.’, Which name is cor- - 
rect? 

A. The Median name of King Cyrus’s foster-mother was Spaco, . 
“which is in Greek, Cyno.’’ [Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. 1, p. 194.]/ 
Either name is correct. Cyno is, perhaps, the more frequently used.- 

a Will you please give some information concerning ‘‘the voyage - 
of Challenger,” referred to on page 223 of Tue CHAUTAUQUAN ? 

A. “The voyage of Challenger, referred to on page 223 of THE: 
CHavuTauquan,” is described in Thomson’s book, and also in Spry’s,. 
both of which are published by Harper & Brothers, New York. The 
object of the expedition was to discover as much as possible about - 
the deep sea. It led to valuable results. 


Q. What is the English method and what the French method of” 
writing numbers ? I have been a teacher for a long time and have 
known but two methods, the Arabic and Roman. 


A. The English and French methods are methods of reading num- 
bers, not of writing them. In the former, six figures constitute a 
period. In the latter, which is the one used in this country, a period* 
has three figures. 


Q. Will you please tell me whether the “Church History,’’ by~ 
Hurst, spoken of in Tue Cuavutavauan, and “Outlines of Bible His- 
tory,” by John F. Hurst, is the same book? I ordered ‘“‘Church His- 
on and received ‘‘Bible History,’’ which is claimed to be the right 


A. Bishop Hurst is author of ‘‘Outlines of Bible History,’’ and also. 
of ‘Outlines of Church History.’’ The latter is the book desired. 

Q. I wish to ask if there is not some mistake in THe CHAUTAUQUAN,. 
November number, page 53, chapter xiv. It says, ‘before the Trojan 
war, &c., B.C. 1174. he chronology on page 55 says, ‘“Troy taken 
after a siege of ten years 1184.’’ All other authorities I ean find agree 
with that. I notice in “Origin of Nations,’’ Mr. Rawlinson says,. 
pase 65, Herodotus places the Trojan war 1250 B.C. I should like to 

now if the mistake is in the date or if it should read after the Tro-- 
jan war? 

A. The Trojan war began cir. B. C. 1174, and endgd with the cap-- 
ture and destruction of Troy, cir. B. C. 1184. Authorities differ widely 
as to the date of the Trojan war. See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol 
If, pp. 191-2, note. Herodotus and Thucydides put it cir. 1260 B. C. 

Q. What is meant by the capital cities of Assyria being in the mid-- 
dle of the river Tigris ? See Coautauquan for January, page 158. 

A. The “capital cities of Assyria’’ were all situated on the middle- 
of the course of the river Tigris; that is, about midway between its> 
sources and its mouth: 

. Is the land of Egypt now owned by king, priests. and soldiers 
- in days of the Pharaohs? ‘‘and does Egypt pay tribute to Tur-- 
ey? 

A. No. De Leon, in 1877, wrote as follows: ‘There are 5,000,000° 

.of feddans under cultivation. Of these, 1,000,000 are Khedivial or- 
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family property, the rest, outside of a few large landed proprietors, 
such as Nubar and Chief Pashas, and other high dignitaries of the 
Court, or distant members of the blood royal, amounting to say 
3,500,000 feddans, is still the property of the fellaheen, or native peas- 
antry,” and is subject “to a most grinding taxation.”” (Khedives 
Egypt, p. 236. Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

2. Egypt does pay tribute to Turkey. 

Q. Is Chautauqua a denominational institution ? 

A. Emphatically, no. Chautauqua is neither denominational, nor 
sectional, nor political. It is evangelical, international, and uni- 
versal. 


Q. Has the question of co-education of the sexes already been set- 
tled in its favor by experience, or is co-education yet on trial ? 


A. It has been so settled ; not only by experience but by the Creator 
in the very arrangements and conditions of human society. That 
educators have found this out only recently need not surprise any- 
body, since it is analogous to so many other cases of the slowness of 
mankind to perceive the divine plan. Neither should we wonder too 
much if it takes some colleges and universities in this country and 
in Europe a century or two more to realize the fact—they will all fall 
into lineby and by. Meanwhile, it does not follow that the sexes 
need or must receive the same education. 

Q. In the February number of Tue Cuautavguan in his lecture on 
“God in Natural Law,’’ Joseph Cook says: ‘The definition which I 
venture to give of inertia is the capacity to originate force.” What 
does he mean ? 

A. We give the following answer with accompanying statements: 

1. Tue CuHavutauquan has probably misprinted Mr. Cook’s words. 
as in his lecture on Biology, p. 144, lecture ““Does Death end All,” 
Mr. Cook defines inertia as ‘‘the incapacity to originate foree and 
motion.” - 

2. That is, inertia is nonentity. 

3. Inertia implies negatively a certain state or condition of matter, 
but has no reference to its positive properties. 

4. All matter per se is endowed with properties and forces. 

5. Forces may or may not produce motion. 

6. When the forces of matter are in a state of equilibrium, the sub- 
stance is in an inert condition. 

7. Motion is not a property of matter but an incident. 

8. Inertia means neither motion nor force to move; or it may 
mean motion of substanee without force to stop. 

9. The moon is probably an inert mass of matter. 

10. Earth, with its chemical changes, its winds, its waves, and 
earthquakes has not yet wholly reached that condition, but most of 
the matter of the globe is in a state of inertia. 

11. As inertia means nothing it is not a property of matter. 





The answers to the following questions are by Dr. Vincent. 

Q. Will those questions in THe CHautauvauan on the different 
books, be any of the questions used in our examination papers and 
will be allowed to refer to our books for answers ? 

A. The questions in Tae Cuautauguan will not be used in the ex- 
aminations, and members will be allowed to refer to their books in 
filling out the papers. The method of examination will be fully ex- 
plained to each member when the papers are sent out. 

Q. If we have read all of the required reading before sending our 
report, can we not answer the question by making that statement or 
do you prefer that we should mention the number of pages ? 

A. If the number of hours is given, the statement, that the books 
required for that quarter have been read, will be sufficient. 

Q. In counting the hours spent in required reading, are we to de- 
duct the time spent in consulting Webster? or if we have by us 
some other work treating of the same topic which we wish to read 
in connection with our regular work, is it. not admissable to count it 
all together ? 

A. Time spent in consulting dictionaries and other helps in con- 
nection with the required reading, may be reported under the head 
of required time. 

Q. Are we to have a work on mental and moral philosophy in the 
required course ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Must the books of the White Seal course be completed this year 
or may we extend the time through two years ? 

A. They may be finished at any time. 





Indolence is a delightful but distressing state; we must be doing 
something to be happy. Action is no less necessary than thought to 
the instinctive tendencies of the human frame.—Aazlitt. 


I take it to be a principal rule of life, not to be too much addicted 
to any one thing.— Terence. 











A BANQUET TO THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 


Tue CHAUTAUQUAN was the guest of the Meadville, Pa., Board of 
Trade, on the last Friday evening in March. The office of publica- 
tion is located in this city. The business men, recognizing the value” 
and large circulation of the magazine, and esteeming it a blessing 
to the community, decided in the generosity of their hearts to give: 
THz CHAUTAUQUAN a banquet. Of course we attended,—and we at- 
tended to the courses. It was a company worthy of the occasion- 
Hon. Wm. Reynolds, first Mayor of the city, was present, also the 
Mayor-elect, Hon. Geo. B. Sennett, and Judge Church. Hon. 8. B. 
Dick, President of the Board, who had just returned from his duties: 
as a member of Congress, presided and acted as toast-master. The 
editors of the city papers were among the number, one of whom, 
Col. Reisinger, published a twelve column report of the speeches and 
proceedings in the Evening Republican. Of the banquet it said: 

“The beautiful parlors of the Commercial were thrown open for 
their ep em and by nine o’clock was assembled a throng com-- 

sed of the representatives of the prominent professional and in- 

ustrial interests of our city, and men who are denominated as the 
solid men of the place. About half past nine supper was announced,. 
the company were ushered by the committee into the dining hall, 
and seated before tables beautifully decorated with the choicest 
floral contributions of our best greenhouses, and substantially laden. 
with everything which: constitutes a first-class supper.” 

Colonel Dick said :— 

“We have with us to-night, as the guest of the occasion, THE: 
CHAUTAUQUAN, a magazine which has now made its headquarters 
in the city of Meadville, issuing 17,000 copies monthly. It is circu- 
lated from Maine to California, from beyond the borders of the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, This great enterprise, having its- 
headquarters in the city of Meadville, naturally attracts attention 
to our city, and therefore we deemed it proper and right that this 
social banquet should be given to THe CHautauquan. I give you a. 
toast to THE CuautTauQquan, wishing it health and prosperity.’’ [Ap- 
plause. | 

These kind words, concerning the gentleman at the head of the 
business department of Tue CuHautauquan, found a voice: 

“Here is a man who is known among us in business circles; im. 
advance of whom, no man stands for integrity, uprightness, and 
success in his role as a business man—Mr. J. H. Lenhart.” [Ap- 
plause. | 

Wm. Reynolds said :— 

“No matter how large THe CHAUTAUQUAN may grow, the city of: 
Meadville will be large enough to accommodate it.” 

The Rev. L. H. Bugbee, D. D., President of Allegheny College,. 
spoke, and among other things he said :— 

“It seems very proper that this first banquet of the Board of Trade~ 
should be given to a literary and peculiarly an educational enter- 
prise, like Tur CHAUTAUQUAN. Since this city, as has already beem 
indicated, is an educational center, so acknowledged by all our sur- 
rounding communities, and by Western Pennsylvania, and, by the- 
State itself where the community is known; it is very proper that 
this banquet should be given to THE CHAUTAUQUAN,”’ 

The Hon. H. L. Richmond, Sr., was given for a toast,—‘‘The Guest. 
of the Evening.”” He commenced his response as follows :— 

“Tt is getting into the wee hours of the early morning, and I shal¥ 
not trouble you with many words. The establishment of Tur Cuav- 
TAUQUAN in our city will constitute an era in its history; and the 
greeting it has received is equally creditable to its originators and to» 
our people. No greater blessing can be conferred upon any commu- 

nity than the securing to and the circulation among its members of 
pure and elevated literature. This blessing is assured to us by the 
establishing in our city of Tue CHautavauan. You have heard its 
history from its editor and proprietor, the special guest of the even- 
ing. Thestory of its success, as related by him, is wonderful. We 
learn that scarcely six months have elapsed since its first number 
was issued, and we are informed by its business manager, Mr. Len- 
hart, that it is sent to over 4,100 postoffices in the States, saving noth- 
ing of the hundreds that go to the Canadas and across the seas tor: 
foreign lands, even to the far-off Indies. Tur Cuautauquan is being 
introduced to the traveling public upon our railways, and it is be- 
lieved will, to a great extent, take the place of the fugitive and many 
times impure literature which is put afloat on the cars.’” [Applause.] 

Colonel Reisinger made a very humorous speech on ‘“The Press,’’ 
and closed with these words :— 

“In behalf of the press, I presume I may extend the hand of fel-- 
lowship to THe CHautTauquan. That it has come to live among us is- 
a thing for which we may all be grateful; and I am peculiarly grate- 
ful, because it relieves me, wang A of some duties which I have~ 
hitherto performed. It will take much of a heavy load from my 
shoulders, as the Republican has heretofore been the only religiouss 
organ of the town.’’ [Applause and laughter. | 

All the great interests of Meadville were represented—Allegheny’ 
College, the Unitarian Theological School, the Academy, the public 
schoolS, Commercial College, etc., etc. H. L. Richmond, Jr., Esq., 
the Rev. H. H. Moore, one of the editors of the Assembly Herald, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 








and Geo. P. Huakill, Esq., of Oil City, Pa., added much to the inter- 
est of thé occasion. This is the first issue of Tae CAauravquan 
since it was feasted and toasted by its friends. It makes its best 
bow to the Meadville Board of Trade, and here is our wish, that the 
people you represent, peculiarly favored as they are with educa- 
rtional privileges, may be even more highly favored in the future, 
and the city, “Queen of the cities in Western Pennsylvania,’’ may 


-enjoy increasing prosperity in all her industrial and manufacturing 


Anterests. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TAKIGRAFY. | 


Every Takigrafer can and will heartily endorse a letter published 
in the Editor’s Table of the last CuauTau@van, regarding the system 
of shorthand called ‘‘Takigrafy.’"” What the Connecticut gentleman 
-said is literally true, as thousands, who are daily using the art, can 
testify. 

While its contracted style is unequalled for rapid verbatim report- 
ing, its simple style is more especially designed by the author to meet 
the needs and lighten the labors of the great mass of workers repre- 
sented by the numerous trades and professions throughout the land ; 
and it has been reduced to such simplicity, in the easy primers and 
text books recently published, that the principles contained in them 
are readily grasped and applied even by young children. Those who 
thave tested and proved its value are not slow in pronouncing it one 
-of the greatest labor-saving inventions of the nineteenth century. It 
iis based strictly upon phonetic principles, and the signs for the 
-sounds are so arranged that the writing follows the line in a forward 
direction, as closely as longhand, and instead of awkward, backward 
-strokes, we have agraceful and facile running hand. This advantage 
will be especially appreciated by old phonographers. Then, too, this 
-simple style has no discouraging lists of arbitrary word and phrase 
signs, to burden the memory and retard the progress of the learner. 
It is, in fact, all that the author (the Rev. D. P. Lindsley ) claims for 
iit: “simple, brief and legible; a system of writing in which editors, 
«lergymen, authors, lawyers, students, and all literary, professional, 
and business men can do their writing from three to four times faster 
‘than by the common longhand,” thus saving much valuable time. 

If there were space we might quote a few commendatory notices 
from such papers as The Atlantic Monthly, The Nation, Springfield Re- 
publican, and many others, which have accorded unquaiified 
praises to the art; or we might add the testimony of some prominent 
\business men and clergymen, who practically demonstrate its use- 
fulness in their every-day life. But those who are interested enough 
in the subject to investigate it for themselves, can readily find my 
bare statements corroborated by many other writers of the system. 





PHONOGRAPHY. 


Multitudes of Chautauquans and C. L. 8. C. members sigh for the 
“‘pen of a ready writer.”” They are engaged in intellectual pursuits, 
:and are fostering literary tastes, but are oftentimes sorely weighted 
-down by the tedious, nerve-taxing, old-fashiuned and cumbrous man- 
ner in which they must commit their thoughts to paper, or seek to 
catch the glowing words of the speaker whose utterances they would 
retain for future use. 

There is a better way. One who wills may “write at breathing 
ease.” A practical knowledge of phonography may be acquired’ by 
-any person of common-sense and Yankee pluck; and at an early stage 
im his progress find it of great value. 

I am glad that the columns of THe CHavutavquan have broached 
this question of ‘‘shorthand”’ as suitable to the needs of all who think 
and write. For such there will be found a rare fascination in the 
“crooked stringlets” of phonography, when once a partial or com- 
plete mastery shall be secured. The present writer, after twenty- 
even years’ experience as a phonographer, and having studiously 
examined nearly every shorthand system published during forty 
years, feels competent to witness a good profession on this subject. 

Multitudes of so-called ‘‘systems’’ are foisted upon the unwary 
public. Multitudes of dupes mourn the fact. Shorthand works, 
ood, bad, and indifferent, are on the market, and it becomes a mat- 
ter of prudence to secure the every best. Isaac Pitman, Benn Pitman, 
Munson, Marsh, Lindsley, Burns,Graham.—all these and more are au- 
thors of varying styles of stenographic shorthand. With all these 
there are excellencies,—but the meed of ‘highest praise for superior 








excellence is due, beyond all successful contradiction, to “Standard 
Phonography,”’ published by Andrew J. Graham, of New York. 

By far the larger number of competent reporters in the United 
States use this author’s system of shorthand; one who is in a posi- 
tion giving him facilities for knowing, says nine-tenths; and very 
many who profess to write according to other standards lamentably 
fail till they adbpt Graham’s principles in whole or in part. 

It is supposable that every Chautauquan has read the commenda- 
tion of tachygr®phy as given in a recent number of THe CHavurtav- 
quan. The present writer was a frequent correspondent of the author 
of tachygraphy for several years, and has known and studied his 
various works, having been presented by the author with a copy of 
his original edition, then entitled phonography phonografied. I can- 
not eommend it as meeting the requirements of stenographic work. 
It is not well adapted to the highest needs of the rapid writer, and I 
have never heard of a half dozen—I can truly say not even one,— ver- 
batim reporter who used tachygraphy simon pure. 

For one needing a somewhat condensed style of brief writing, 
tachygraphy may be employed, possibly equalling a few score of 
words per minute after much practice ; but since the average of speech 
is somewhere in the neighborhood of one hundred and thirty words 
per minute, and the speed often reaches 150 to 200 words per minute, 
tachygraphy cannot favorably stand a comparison with standard 
phonography. 

T. J. Ellinwood, for twenty years the reporter of Beecher’s ser- 
mons, and for several years Professor of Phonography in the summer 
school at Martha’s Vineyard, uses Graham’s system in its entirety. 

The five official reporters of the great General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held at Cincinnati in May, 1880, all used 
Grahams Standard Phonography, although one of the five had been 
for five years private secretary of Benn Pitman himself. 

The classes to be taught at Chautauqua the present season will be 
under the instruction of the writer, who is private secretary of Rev. 
Dr. John H. Vincent, and has testimonials from Rey. Drs. B. K. 
Peirce, J. M. Buckley, D. D., Bishop Foster, and others. 

Communications till July 1st will reach the writer if addressed to 
Wm. D. Bridge, New Haven, Conn. 





AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE TO LONG- 
FELLOW. 


ON HIS 74TH BIRTHDAY, 27TH FEBRUARY, 1881. 


Hail, gray-haired sire! Hail, Prince of Song! 
In cadence sweet thy notes prolong 
To list’ning ears; 
The lark that upward soars away, 
Pours down its richest melting lay 
As Heaven nears; 


So may the soul-inspiring lays 

Grow richer with the length of days, 
And riper years; 

Far hence be yet the Reaper’s time 

To take thee to a fairer clime 
Beyond the spheres. 


We greet thee thus in natal stave, 

Across the wide Atlantic wave, 
From Britain's strand; 

Long may the laurel deck thy brow, 

As down the stream of time we row 
To better land. 


We would not lose one strain of thine 
For richest ruby from the mine; 
We con these o’er: 
“The Village Smith,” “Evangeline,” 
“A Psalm of Life ;’’-—our hearts enshrine 
“*Excelsior.”’ 


Sing on, sweet singer of thy time, 
Nor heed the teaching of the rime 
Thy locks display ; 
Fill all thy years with sweetest song, 
Though “Time is fleeting, Art is long’’— 
Yea, lasts for aye. 


Emblazoned on the scroll of fame, 
Writ large, beneath our Shakespeare’s name, 
Thou yet shalt shine, 
When, swanlike, thy last song is sung, 
Thy a | upon the willow hung, 
nd rest is thine. 
—J. Stewart, in London Musical World. 
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